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“ Familiar in their Mouths aa HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”—suaxzsrzanr. 
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ADELIZA CASTLE. 
Firry-n1nz, Mushroom Road, Aladdin New 


| Town: that is my present address. The 


verbal directions which my friends are re- 
quested to remember, when they wish to call, 
are the following: Take an Aladdin New 
Town (scarlet) omnibus, which puts you 
down at The Swillwages, a large white tavern 
at the corner of Mushroom Road ; turn down 
and take the third turning to the right, 
by the Wellington Arms—being particular 
not to take the second turning, which has at 
the corner the Nelson’s Legs. If you go 
down to the bottom of the road, you find 
a brick-field—quite an open space and airy. 
There we are. 
in your memory is fifty-nine. 


side of the way, now on the other—have been 


numbered as they were built, without regard | 


to order. So it has chanced that our title to be 
considered fifty-nine is disputed by the select 
preparatory school over the way. The best 
plan is to remember that our fifty-nine is on the 
right-hand side; and, if you come soon, you 
may know the house by a pile of bricks exactly 
opposite the parlour window, and a large 
Ee out of which you step in at the gate. 

e have not been paved as yet; but we are 


very well off for gas, being faced by the Ae 


pie and Brick, a large public-house which is, 
of nights, really, I may say quite, illuminated. 

Arabella liked the house and said, “ Phi- 
lander, my dear, they are beautiful papers, 
quite in good taste,” (her Suffolk eyes were 
delighted with the roses and the crocuses upon 
the walls) “and everything is so clean; nobody 
ever having lived in the place yet. Then 
look at the cupboards, and consider how nice 
it will be to have an outdoor pantry. You 
know how our meat has been spoiled in 
lodgings by being kept in closets near the 
kitchen fire. It really is a beautiful house 
for the rent we are asked to pay ; and, as for 
the neighbourhood, that will improve wonder- 
fully ; for the landlord said that Mushroom 
Road is to be built forward and forward in a 
straight line, so as to become quite a thorough- 
fare connecting London with the country.” 
And she had visions of holiday people strolling 
by of an evening, Londonward, with flowers 
in their hands, 
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The number you have down | 
But the houses 
having been built at intervals—now on one | 


(Price 2d. 

“Tt is a famous house,” I said. “By all 
means let us take it.” I would gladly have 
sought refuge even in an oven from the hot 
persecution we had been suffering as lodgers ; 
I, my wife, and our dear infant, Adeliza 
Jane. No Huguenot family ever endured 
more at the hands of the Guises than we 
had suffered from the landladies of London, 
We had been skinned; our joints had been 
half-roasted ; our wine had been watered ; 
our coffee chicoried; cats (they told us) 
had drunk our milk; rats (they declared) 
had eaten our candles. Our beer ran away 
of its own accord; we had to eat with 
knives that would not cut, and with forks 
deficient in prongs ; off dirty napery, for the 
clean tablecloths were always “at the wash ;” 
we had been stretched out upon racks in the 
form of knotted beds to undergo excru- 
ciating torment from the pincers of black 
executioners. At last we fled; and, re- 
membering that every man’s house is his 
castle, we sought the shelter of a castle of 
our own. 

I am quite sure that the Australian anti- 
quary who shall hereafter write treatises on 
ancient London, will not be able, without 
help, to picture accurately what has to be 
done and suffered by a compact and respect- 
able little family—as for instance by that 
composed of me and Arabella with our baby 
|—when it has made up its mind to set up 
|house in London. The world has heard in 
what way I was driven to become a house- 
holder. There was no peace of home for 
us in lodgings. When we determined to 
leave Mr. Poolby, I intended in an active way 
to take a house at once, according to our 
means, furnish it at once, and go into it 
at once. There the business would be at 
an end. We had only to pay our money 
and to have our house. We had been’ already 
directed to half-a-dozen pretty little places. 
We settled between ourselves that the rent 
we would pay should not exceed thirty 
pounds a year. Mr. Mannacrop, in Suffolk, 
paid, as we knew, thirty pounds for a 
house that accommodated several grown up 
daughters and three servants ; and had, also, 
attached to it a large garden and an orchard. 
I had paid rents out of London, which in- 
duced me to believe that, after due allow- 
ance made for the difference in the locality, a 
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little house that would accommodate a married 
couple and a baby, with one servant, might 
be had in a London suburb for the price we 
determined upon paying. I appeal to any 
countryman and ask, would he not himself 
have thought so? 

There was a little row of semi-detached 
dwarf villas, near our lodgings, which we 
thought might hold us; I bemg short, the 
baby not large, and a servant we might 
make it our business to find, if requisite, of 
a size small enough to fit the rooms. They 
were dull places to be sure, and very much 
out of the way ; among unknown new streets 
facing a road that was not yet properly made ; 
being partly flint, partly mud, and chiefly 
oyster-shells. The houses were obviously very 

ight ; but there was a bit of garden to each, 
and there was a tidiness about the fashion of 
them by which we were pleased. A board in 
front of them bade us apply to Mr. Brixell, 
estate agent, at a given address. I resolved to 
call upon Mr. Brixell. “What,” I asked, 
“might the rent be of those little houses ?” 
“ Fifty guineas,” he replied. Quietly setting 
down the landlord as a lunatic, I said that 
such asum was more than I desired to pay, 
explained my wish for any neat little house 
with enough rooms in it for a married 
couple, a baby, and a servant, and my belief 
that thirty pounds ought to supply such a 
want. Mr. Brixell, with a virtuous look, told 
me that he had no dealings with regard to 
houses under fifty pounds rental, and placed 
his hand on the Boe of the door ; through 
which I quietly disappeared. 

I travelled early the next morning to the 
chief local house agent of Kensington New 
Town, and begged to be informed of any 
small house vacant in that district that would 
let. at about thirty-five pounds a year. I 
had abandoned hope of finding anything at 
thirty. The 
a beggar, that 
went away. Presently, passing by a very 
humble looking undertaker’s shop, with which 
a small business of house agency appeared to 
be connected, I thought that I would make 
inquiry there ; but was retorted upon sharply 
by a small man in Hessian boots and a 
black waisteoat with black sleeves, who in- 
formed me that there was nothing under forty 
pounds on the “estate.” 

Changing the scene, I tried the neighbour- 
hood of Paddington ; and, having been asked 
eighty pounds for the first house I ventured 
to inquire about, went to Bakesley and 
Wagg’'s Agency Office, where I saw the chief 
clerk ;—an old woman. She gave me a couple 
of printed tickets, which entitled me to view 
two houses, one in aterrace and the other in a 
row. The Terrace I found to exist only on 
the ticket. It consisted for the present of the 
one house built far away out in the fields ; 
where, if we lived, the Forty Thieves might 
get at us, and never need to chalk the door lest 
they should miss it when they came again. 
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The house in the Row was mean, dreary and 
dirty.—I visited more houses and saw more 
agents. The agents made it evident, even 
when they were most polite, that they con- 
sidered a respectably dressed person asking 
for a house at thirty-five pounds a year to 
be doing a mean action. I was told that 


I should not easily get what I wanted; 
although indeed there were such houses ; and 
sometimes they passed through their books, 
If they cared to say more than that, they 
ye for a 

to let part 


advised me to pay forty or fifty 
house larger than I wanted, an 
of it. 

“When you do that,” said one of them, 
“you may count upon five pounds as ten.” 

“T don’t understand,” I said. 

He replied blandly that every five pounds 
extra rent paid to a landlord, was equivalent 
to ten pounds extra rent got for unfurnished 
apartments from a lodger. 

I am an irritable man, and the word lodger 
vexed me. I own I used astrong word. e 
agent shrugged his shoulders, and said surely 
there could be no harm in letting lodgings, 
“There is no harm,” I said, “in letting 
blood ; but I am not a leech and my wife is 
not a landlady!” I walked away in boilin 
dudgeon. aall my darling little Suffolk 
beauty ever become mistress of a lodging- 
house? Shall she bring her mind to learn an 
infamous science ; and forestall and regrate 
every article that passes the street-door on 
its way to her lodgers? Will it ever come 
to pass that my angel shall concoct fraudulent 
tariffs of tea, butter, eggs, and oysters ? Shall 
that sylph-like form batten upon clandestine 
pork-chops and upon porter, seeretly ab- 
stracted from first-floors’ or front-parlours’ 
cellarets ? Shall the innocent cherub now 
smiling in her cradle, be bred up in arts of 
prying and deceit? Shall she be taught to 


ent answered me as if I were| read back drawing-rooms’ letters by the aid 
e had nothing for me; and I |of dessert knives? Shall Adeliza be trained 


to watch single gentlemen out of doors, in 
order that the maternal tea-pot may be en- 
riched with extra scoops of seven-and-six- 
penny green, or the ternal cigar-case 
replenished out of unlocked boaes of choice 
Regalias? ‘Never! 

Another house-agent, who advertised in his 
window that he had on his books houses 
renting from thirty pounds upwards, told me, 
to my joy, that he had then on hand a house 
at thirty-two, the very thing for me. He 
gave me its address. I went at once. The 
outside was well-looking, the house new; 
being one of a new row. Those houses that 
were tenanted seemed to have dirty tenants ; 
but I did not mind that. We should know 
how to be clean. Ientered. Nice parlours, 
nice rooms above, and very nice rooms above 
that; the floors all planned to be let to 
lodgers, and the rooms made duly spacious 
and attractive. But I could not find the 
kitchen. I had seen a very small back-parlour 
with a copper in it little larger than a stew- 
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pan, near which I supposed the kitchen 
was ; but I could not find that very requisite 
rtment. Then I went up-stairs to look 
for it; but it. was not there. Finally I 
inquired of workmen on adjoining premises ; 
and learned that there was no other kitchen 
than that same little back-parlour, which 
contained, I tell the simple truth, no other 
convenience for cooking than a small bed- 
room grate. It seemed as if it were not large 
enough for the boiling of water in any vessel 
more capacious than a shaving-pot ; and the 
utmost range of its, roasting eevee must 
have been the cooking of a herring held 
before it on a fork. ‘The builder of those 
houses knew what he was about. In each he | 
supplied accommodation for three sets of 
lodgers and one landlady; who, living in that | 
little parlour, would herself there nurse that 
little grate, and thereat cook for them all, | 
and thereby do for them all, and therefrom | 
wait upon them. Poor woman, I should pity | 
her more than her victims, if I had never | 
myself been a lodger. The thought of such | 
a miserable landlady entering my head in| 
connexion with my adored Arabella caused | 
me to eseape from the house as if it had been | 
on fire. 
While my search was in this hopeless! 
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to Mushroom Road. Ramparts and bastions 
of brick defend all the approaches, and 
we are further entrenched behind a chain 
of puddles, which are our moats. It once 
occurred to us to call our abode Rosamond’s 
Bower ; since its situation is so very mazy 
that it can be found only by the help of the 
clue I have already given; but, as the house 
has a battlemented coping, we have thought 
better to call it what it really is, our 
castle ; and, in expressing that sentiment, we 
have been prompted by a natural desire to 
strengthen the cement of home by an allusion 
to our darling child ; we therefore name it 
Apvetiza Castix. The words are not yet 
painted on the stucco at the gate; but they 
soon will be; for the landlord himself, an 
influential writer and grainer of the neigh- 
bourhood, has promised to emblazon our castle 
at, the small cost of fourpence per letter. 

We had not been long established, before 
we discovered that ours is a_half-noisy 
thoroughfare, Every man who has shifted 
much about in London, knows that a half 
noisy thoroughfare is much more exeruciating 
than a wholly noisy one. Upon the edge of 
Oxford Street you may doze as by the margin 
of the sea: your ear Fame accustomed to 
the uniform roar, and soon almost ceases to 


condition ; and, out of many more than a heed it. But a half noisy thoroughfare brings 
hundred houses looked at I had found only|every available method of confusing and 
four that might be supposed likely to suit us,| distracting human ears to bear upon you; 
at, last Arabella and I took a cab and heightening the effect of every bit of uproar 
visited the four houses of which we had sup-| by a dull setting of silence. Every omnibus 





posed that one might suit us. Number one 
was a light little villa cottage—so very light 
that we doubted whether it might not be} 
blown away from over our heads some winter | 
night. Number two was a house on a hill- 
top, built to be let in unfurnished lodgings, | 
and therefore provided with a second kitchen 
on the first-floor. This house was large- 
roomed and airy; but, inasmuch as it was 
already held by an army of ocewpation, con- 
sisting of a large family that covered it with 
dirt and litter, my sposa was very much re- 
pelled by its appearance. Number three was | 
one of a row of compact and respectable little 
houses. The rooms were very small; but we 
determined that we could, weather permit- 
ting, always keep our doors and windows 





- ; and, in every other respect, the house 
pleased us so entirely that we made up our 
minds to take it. On our way to the land- 
lord we looked in casually at number four, 
Mushroom Road ; and, casually changing our 
minds, suddenly took it. It offered us, for 
thirty-six pounds rent, six large airy and 
wholesome rooms, with as much kitchen ac- 
commodation added as we might, with little 
care and contrivance, make to suffice. The 
house was cheap; because Aladdin New Town 
is not a distinguished neighbourhood, and the 
brick-field from which it rises does not raise 
the rents of houses round.about it as if it 
were a park. 

Without delay we carried off our property 


seems to run its wheels over your head ; 
every new burst of cabs and waggons out of 
doors is a new outrage upon tife repose 
within. Instead of the one noise running 
through the day, you have two hundtel 
noises at two hundred intervals in the day. 
When we got baby to sleep after dinner, 
there came punctually a series of special 
nuisances that had their regular days for 
disturbing her; and we came to know their 
times. On Monday evenings there was a 
horn ; after which (separate concern) a Ger- 
man band; organs; boys whistling “ Pop goes 
the Weasel.” Tuesday, Ethiopian serenaders ; 
organs ; boys whistling “Pop goes the Wea- 
sel.” Wednesday, a detached performer on 
the bones; a brain-crushing machine drawn 
by a donkey—a man on a platform grinding 
all our heads in it; other organs; band of 
Scotch fiddlers, seraping and scratching 
hideous strathspeys with unrosined horse- 
hair; boys whistling “Pop goes the Weasel.” 
Thursday, ophicleides, eornopeans, and trom- 
bones ; Indian beating tom-tom; acrobats and 
two drums; organs; boys whistling “Pop 
goes the Weasel.” Friday, Ethiopian sere- 
naders ; psalm-singing by an old man playing 
the violincello, with two girls in white tuckers, 
every two lines first by the old man, and 
then sung by the whole strength of the com- 
pany; organs ; boys whistling “ Pop goes the 
Weasel.” Saturday, street fights and shouts ; 
extra.carts (butchers’ carts very aggravati 


. 
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German band; Ethiopians; hurdy-gurdy; 
harps and accordions; brain-crushing ma- 
chine ; knife-grinder (most excruciating) ; 
Finnan haddocks; hearthstones; and “Pop 
goes the Weasel ” until eleven o’clock at night. 

However, despite all our annoyances, we 
get on pretty well in Adeliza Castle. I be- 
lieve there is afloat some London aphorism 
that the rent paid by a householder should 
represent about the sixth part of his income. 
A money-making City bachelor who has few 
friends and sees no company, is thus often to 
be found tenanting a mansion which is as 
well fitted for him as a cocoa nut shell would 
be fitted for the cover of a filbert. We ought 
to fit our houses to the size of our families, 
our wants, and habits with as much regard to 
accuracy as we show when buying clothes to 
fit our bodies. When we go to the tailor’s we 
do not enter into competition with each other 
who shall buy the widest trousers. The stout 
man takes, if he needs it, more room than his 
neighbour, although he may not be so well 
able to buy the cloth. 

I do not know whether the house-agents, 
whom I found counselling men of small de- 
sires to be ambitious and to let lodgings, fol- 
low or lead the movement against which I 
am protesting. I have no doubt, for my own 
part, that without (horrible reference !) let- 
ting apartments, I could pay a rental of two 
hundred a-year, if I could persuade myself 
and my Arabella to live on the parsley and 
nasturtiums which are coming up with re- 
markable vigour in the back garden. I do 
not choose, however, to take bricks in lieu of 
bread. And I thoroughly believe that any 
builder who now plans houses with an eye to 
the Apartments Furnished into which they 
may be parcelled, would do no ill service to 
himself if he would set himself to increase 
the number of London houses small enough, 
and modest enough in their rental to form 
fair, honest, and independent homes; the 
rent of which could be paid without strain 
by men who support families on incomes vary- 
ing between two hundred and three hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. The want of accom- 
modation set forth in this narrative forces 
great numbers of us little-incomed men into 
a false position. There are many wives in 
London—ladies by birth and training—whose 
homes are marred, and who are made land- 
ladies in spite of themselves, because there is 
not enough house accommodation of the kind 
that suits their husbands’ means. I will not 
calculate what would be the area of London if 
we all had detached and independent homes ; 
but we must in some measure live one over 
another’s heads; and might plan our house 
architecture so as to have more real homes 
than there are now among us. The hint fur- 
nished by the “flats” of Edinburgh and by the 
étages of Paris might be followed in London. 
Although one roof covers each of these resi- 
dences, they are as separate and inaccessible 
to neighbours as detached dwellings are. In 
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Edinburgh flats or floors are called “ houses,” 
and houses they are, separated horizontally ag 
well as perpendicularly by deadened floors as 
well as by party walls ; the wide stone stairs 
by which they are entered being so many 
vertical streets. 

Arabella tells me that it is an absurd thing 
to suppose that I, at my age, can make a 
Peter the Hermit of myself, and carry on 
much longer my Quixotic struggle to procure 
emancipation for the lodger. I am a lodger 
now no longer. Let another rise and speak, 
So be it. I pause to hear him. 


ALWAYS UNITED. 


As we grope through the mental gloom of 
the Dark Ages, stumbling over the lament- 
able ruins of libraries, and schools, and arts, 
it is sometimes the good fortune of the student 
to see, glittering at his feet, a jewel of price 
and brilliancy-~glittering among the crushed 
and irrecognisable fragments of arts gone 
by, and the gross and clumsy paraphernalia 
of a barbarian epoch, 

As bright a jewel as ever shone in a century 
of intellectual darkness and ignorance was a 
man admired, revered, beloved, hated, fol- 
lowed, celebrated in his own age; and who 
has been famous to successive ages and to 
this age almost universally, not for what he 
had the greatest cause to ground his fame 
upon—for his learning, his eloquence, or 
his philosophy—but for being the hero of one 
of the most romantic love stories the world 
ever wept at—for being Abelard, the hus- 
band of Heloise. 

The story of Abelard and Heloise, if it be 
not universally known, is at least universally 
public. That a thing can be the latter with- 
out being the former I need only call Dr. 
Johnson (in his criticism on Kenrick) to 
prove. Every pair of lovers throughout the 
civilised world have heard of Abelard and 
Heloise. They are as familiar in the mouth 
as Hero and Leander, Pyramus and Thisbe; 
Cupid and Psyche, Darby and Joan, Jobson 
and Nell. Yet beyond their names, and the 
fact that they were lovers, not one person in 
twenty knows much about any of these per- 
sonages. Every visitor to Paris has seen the 
Gothic tomb of Abelard and Heloise in the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise. Every reader of 
Pope will remember his exquisite poetical 
paraphrase of Heloise’s epistles to Abelard, 
Every student of the urbane and self-de- 
vouring Jean Jacques Rousseau has once 
wept and now yawns over the philosophic 
sentimentalities of La Nouvelle Heloise. The 
names, indeed, of these immortal lovers are on 
the lips of the whole civilised world ; but of 
the man Abelard and of the woman Heloise, 
what they really were like, and what they 
really did and suffered, the knowledge of the 
vast majority of readers is very limited indeed. 
Their renown has been transmitted from cen- 
tury to century with the triple consecration 
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of genius, passion, and misfortune ; yet their 
works have been forgotten, and the history 
of their lives has become a tradition rather 
than a chronicle. 

It is remarkable, as showing how much 
of our acquaintance with the subject of 
this paper—in England, at least—is purely 
legendary, that in the voluminous catalogue 
of the library of the British Museum there is 
but one work to be found in English concern- 
ing Abelard and Heloise ; and this is but a 
trumpery imitation of Pope’s poetical version 
of the letters. Scattered through the various 
biographical dictionaries are sundry meagre 
notices of Abelard and his spouse. These are 
all founded upon the only English work of 
importance on this topic that I have been 
enabled to meet with (and the Museum does 
not possess it): “The History of the lives of 
Abeillard and Heloisa, by ‘the Reverend 
Joseph Berrington: Basle, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-three.” This is an ex- 
cellent book, containing, in addition to the 
biography, sensible translations of the His- 
toria calamitatum of Abelard; and of Heloise’s 
letters; but the good clergyman has not 
thought it worth his while to consult the 
authorities contemporary with his hero 


and heroine; and has, in writing their lives, 
taken for granted as historical and authentic 
all the romantic figments of a certain clerical 
rascal, one Dom Gervaise, formerly a Trappist, 
but who had been drummed out of that 


austere society; and who, in seventeen 
hundred and twenty, published a “ History 
of Peter Abeillard, Abbot of St. Gildas, and 
of Eloisa his wife.” This work was interesting 
and piquant certainly ; but in it the plain 
facts of the case were, for purely bookselling 
purposes, overlaid with a farrago of romance 
and legendary gossip. However, Mr. Ber- 
rington’s well-meaning quarto, and the dic- 
tionary memoirs founded upon it, together 
with Pope and his imitator, are all the 
authorities we can muster on this world- 
known theme. One would imagine that the 
Germans—fond as they are of sentimental 
metaphysics—would have eagerly seized upon 
the history of Abelard for elucidation and 
disquisition, Yet it will scarcely be credited 
that only three German authors of any note 
have thought it worth while to write at any 
length about Maitre Pierre and his wife. 
Herr Moritz Carriére has undertaken to 
eliminate Abelard’s system of philosophy ; in 
which he has done little more than translate 
the remarks of the most recent French 
writers thereupon, Herr Fessler, in the 
true spirit of a metaphysical littérateur, has 
taken the subject up in the most orthodox 
style of Fog; descanting, and doubting, and 
re-doubting, until the Fog becomes positively 
impervious; and Abelard disappears eutirely 
within it, leaving nothing before the eyes 
but a hazy mass of black letters sprawling 
over whitey-brown pages, in a stitched cover 


of blue sugar-paper. The third sage, Herr 
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Feuerbach (Leipsic, eighteen hundred and 
forty-four), is yet bolder in his metaphysical 
obscurity. His book is called “Abelard and 
Heloise ;” but, beyond these names dimly 
impressed on the title-page, the beings they 
stand for are not once mentioned again 
throughout the work, and M. de Remusat 
conjectures that by Abelard and Heloise, the 
foggy Herr means Art and Humanity. This 
is ducus a non lucendo with a vengeance ! 

In France, however, to make amends, 
the lives and writings of this unhappy pair 
have been a fertile theme for the most 
illustrious of modern French scholars. The ac- 
complished Madame Guizot, the academicians 
Villenave and Philaréte-Chasles, the erudite 
Bibliophile Jacob (Paul Lacroix), have all 
written, and written well, on the subject of 
Maitre Pierre. Nor must we forget M. 
Victor Cousin, who, in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, first published a work from the 
pen of Abelard himself, the Sic et non and 
the Ode Flebiles, or Songs of Lamentation of 
Abelard, from a manuscript which had been 
recently discovered in the Vatican library. 
The earliest of the modern writers upon 
Abelard was the famous and brilliant Bussy- 
Rabutin ; the latest M. Charles de Remusat ; 
who, in eighteen hundred and forty-six, pub- 
lished in Paris a voluminous and elaborate 
work entitled Abelard. No; not the last. 
M. de Remusat is but the penultimate ; for, 
even as we write, comes the announcement 
that the great master of Pi bio- 
graphy, M. Guizot himself, has entered the 
lists, and has added his Abelard to the 
distinguished catalogue. 

Yet, with all this, the story of the lives of 
Abelard and Heloise remains to be written. 

laborate as M. de Remusat’s work is, it 
is more a scholarlike explanation and ex- 
amination of the system of philosophy and 
theology professed and taught by Abelard, 
than a life-history of the Abbot of St. Gildas, 
and the Abbess of the Paraclete. The field 
is yet open for a history of the lives and 
adventures, the fortunes and misfortunes 
of Abelard and Heloise; of Abelard, more 
especially, could his history be separated 
from that of his partner in joy and misery— 
for Abelard was the glory of his age. Far 
removed above those obscure school-men of 
the Middle Ages whose names are only dimly 
remembered now in connection with some 
vain polemical dispute, he was a poet, a 
musician, a philosopher, a jurist ; a scholar 
unrivalled ; a dialectician unmatched, a theo- 
logian, whose mouth—as his adversaries con- 
fessed—was only to be closed by blows. His 
profound learning, his commanding eloquence, 
the charms of his conversation, the beauty of 
his person, the purity of his morals—until his 
fatal passion—made him the delight, and won- 
der, and pride of France, and of Europe. He 
was the only man among crowds of schoolmen 
and scholiasts, and casuists and sciolists 
who was wise enough to comprehend, and 
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bold enough to defend the sublime doc- 
trine of Plato, “that God is the seat of ideas, 
as space is the seat of bodies, and that the 
soul was an emanation of the divine essence, | 
from whom it imbibed all its ideas ; but that | 
having sinned, it was degraded from its first 
estate, and condemned to an union with the 
body, wherein it is confined as in a prison ; 
that its forgetfulness of its former ideas was 
the natural consequence of that penalty ; and 
that the benefit of religion consists in repairing 
this loss by gradually leading back the soul 
to its first conceptions.” This doctrine, in 
contra-distinction to the ridiculous figments 
of the Nominalists, and Realists, and Concep- 
tualists of his age; this the philosophy of 
Plato—illustrated by the polemics of Aris- 
totle, enriched by the schools of Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards matured by Malle- 
branche, Descartes, and Liebnitz—was taught 
by Peter Abelard to thousands of scholars 
of every nation in the twelfth century, 
while the Norman Kings of England were 
laying waste their own dominions to make 
hunting forests for their beasts of vencry ; 
while princes and emperors were signing 
“sgenorpen with their “mark,” made 
y their gauntlet-fingers dipped in ink ; 
while the blackest ignorance, the most brutal 
violence, the grossest and most debasing su- 
rstition, overran the fairest portion of 
urope. The friends of Abelard were the 
noblest of the noble ; his admirers the fairest 
his very adversaries were popes, 


of the fair ; 
saints, and martyrs. 

In the year of grace eleven hundred and 
eighteen, when Louis the Fat was king of the 


French people, the metropolis was entirely 
jintalied in that space which at the present 
day forms one of its smallest sections—the 
Cité of Paris. in this famous island, di- 
viding, as all men know, the river Seine 
into two arms, were concentrated all the 
grandeurs of the kingdom—the church, the 
royal palace, the law, the schools, ‘These 
powers had here their seat. Two bridges 
united the island to the two shores of the 
river. The Grand Pont led to the right bank, 
towards the quarter where, between the an- 
cient churches of St. Germain |’Auxerrois 
and St. Gervais, a few foreign merchants had 
begun to settle, attracted by the already 
considerable renown of the Lutetia of the 
Gauls. ‘Towards the left bank the Petit 
Pont led to the foot of that hill, then, as now, 
crowned bya church dedicated to St. Génévieve, 
the patroness of Paris. The neighbouring 
meadows or prés (particularly towards the 
foot of the Putit ont) became gradually 
frequented by the scholars, or students, or 
clercs, who attended the scholastic concourse 
in the Cité. The number of these noisy and 


turbulent young men, always increasing, soon | 


overflowed the confined limits of the Cité. | 
So they crossed the Petit Pont into the mea-| 
dows at the foot of the hill of St. Généviéve | 


—first to play and gambol and fight on its! 
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accommodation—to dwell in them. 


and. the priesthood. 
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pleasant green sward; afterwards—when 
inns and lodging-houses were built for their 
Thus, 
opposite the city of commerce grew up little 
by little a city of learning; and, betwixt the 
two, maintained its grim state the eity of law 
The quarter inhabited 
by the students came soon to be denominated 
le Pays Latin, and it is thus called to the 
day I live and write in. 

In the Cité, opposite to the sovereign’s 
palace—where in those days the sovereign 
himself administered justice, and where in 
these days justice is yet administered in 
his name—stood the great metropolitan 
church of Nétre Dame ; and, around it, were 
ranged fifteen other churches, like soldiers 
guarding their queen. Nétre Dame, or at 
least the successor of the first Basilica, yet 
frowns over the Cité in massive immensity ; 
but, of the fifteen churches, not one vestige 
remains. Here, in the shadows of these 
churches and of the cathedral; in dusky 
cloisters ; in sombre halls ; wpon the shadowy 
lawns of high-walled gardens, went and 
came a throng of students of all degrees, of 
all occupations, of all nations. The fame of 
the schools of Paris drew towards them (as 
in one department, medicine, they do still) 
scholars from every land on the face of the 
yet discovered globe. Here, amidst the con- 
fusions of costumes, and ranks, and languages, 
and ages, glided solemn priests and sage profes- 
sors. Above them all, pre-eminent, unrivalled, 
unquestioned in bis intellectual sovereignty, 
moved a man in the prime of life, with a broad 
and massive forehead, a proud and piercing 
glance, a manly gait, whose beauty yet pre- 
served the brilliancy of youth, while admit- 
ting to participate with it the deeper hues 
of maturity. The simple elegance of his man- 
ners, alternately affable and haughty, an im- 
posing yet graceful presence; the respectful 
curiosity of the multitudes whom he did not 
know, the enthusiastic admiration of ‘the 
multitudes he did know, who hung upon his 
words, all announced in him the most pow- 
erful in the schools, the most illustrious in 
the land, the most beloved in the Cité. Old 
men uncovered as he passed ; women at the 
doors held out their little children to him ; 
maidens above drew aside the curtains from 
their latticed casements, and blushingly 
glanced downwards towards him. The men 
and the children all pressed ‘to see, and 
stretched their necks to hear, and shouted 
when they had seen and heard Maitre Pierre 
—the famous Abelard—as he went by. 

He was now thirty-nine years old. He 
was the son of Beranger, the seigneur of 
his native place, Pallet, near Nantes in Brit- 
tany, where he was born in the year one 
thousand and seventy-nine. He was the eldest 
Son ; but, uo sooner had the time arrived for 
him’ to choose profession, than, esche wing 
arms~—the profession of every seigneur’s 
eldest borne openly avowed his preference 
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for letters and philosophy. He abandoned his 


birthright to his brothers, and returned to| 


his studies with renewed assiduity. He had 
soon mastered all, and more than he could 
be taught in the schools of Brittany, and 
accordingly removed to the University of 
Paris ; where he studied under William of 
Champeaux, afterwards bishop of Chalons- 
sur-Marne, and who subsequently became a 
mouk of Citeaux. This reverent man was 
the most renowned dialectician of his time, 
but he soon found a rival, and next a mas- 
ter, in Abelard. Warm friends at first, 
their friendship changed to the bitterest en- 
mity: a public quarrel took place between 
them, in consequence of which Abelard re- 
moved from Paris, first to Melun and next to 
Corbeil ; in both of which retreats he was fol- 
lowed by crowds of admiring and enthusiastic 
scholars. After a sojourn for the benefit 
of his health in his native Brittany, he re- 
turned to Paris having been absent two years. 
A reconciliation was effected between him and 
William de Champeaux, and Abelard next 
opened a school of rhetoric. Itspeedily became 
the most famous school in Europe. Of this 
school were Guy de Chatel, afterwards cardi- 
nal and pope under the title of Celestine the 
Second ; Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris ; 
Godefroye, bishop of Auxerre; Berenger, 
bishop of Poitiers; and the holy abbot of 
Clairvaux, the great St. Bernard himself. In 
this school Abelard taught logic, metaphysics, 


physics, mathematics, astronomy, morals, and 


philosophy. His lectures were attended by 
all that Paris could boast of nobility, of 
beauty, of learning, and piety. 

If Abelard had died in his golden prime, 
at thirty-nine years of age, it would have 
been well, But Wisdom had decided other- 
wise. Pride was to be humbled, the mighty 
were to fall, and wisdom and learning were 
to be a mockery, a warning and an example 
to the meanest. 

It is not my purpose to tell the miserable 
love story of Abelard and Heloise. I wish 
to treat of Peter Abelard, the scholar and the 
philosopher—of that phase of his character 
which has been obscured and almost extin- 
guished by the ghastly brilliancy of his passion 
for the niece of the Canon Fulbert. All who 
know the names of Abelard and Heloise 
know the tragical history of their loves. 

After his marriage the forlorn, broken, and 
ruined victim, who had once been the re- 
nowned Maitre Pierre, retired to the Abbey 
of St. Denis, to hide in the cloister his misery 
and his remorse. He became a Benedictine 
monk, Previous to his inclaustration, how- 
ever, he prevailed upon Heloise to take the 
veil. She obeyed the mandate of him whom 
she yet loved with all the fondness and fer- 
vour of their first fatal passion; but she 
did so with a breaking heart. The deister 
was a refuge to Abelard; to Heloise it 
wasatomb, Young (not twenty years old), 
beautiful, accomplished, she felt her life in 
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every limb—she saw herself condemned to 
a living death. She who had pictured to 
herself a life of refined luxury and splendour ; 
of being, perchanee, with him to whom she 
had given her whole heart, the ornament of 
courts and cities, had before her the dreary 
prospect of a life-long dungeon, 

The sojourn of Abelard in the Abbey of St. 
Denis was not long and not happy. Now that 
his glory was departed ; that fie reputation 
for sanctity and purity of manners was tar- 
nished ; those who had long been his enemies, 
but whose carpings and croakings had been 
rendered inaudible by the trumpet voice of 
his eloquence, arose in numbers around him, 
and attacked him with that persevering fero- 
city which cowards only possess. He was as- 
saulted by the weakest and most contemptible. 
The most ignorant monks of the ignorant 
brotherhood of Saint Denis hastened in their 
presumption to challenge his arguments and 
to question his orthodoxy. He was accused 
of heresy, of deism, of pantheism, of Arianism 
—of a host of doctrinal crimes, and eventually 
expelled the order, The dispute which led 
to his removal or rather expulsion from St. 
Denis was as ridiculous as it was savagely 
pursued, and its relation will serve to show 
the futilities of monastic erudition in the days 
of Abelard. 

One day as Maitre Pierre was reading the 
Commentary of the Venerable Bede upon the 
Acts of the Apostles, he came to a passage 
in which the holy commentator stated that 
Denis the Areopagite was bishop of Corinth, 
and not of Athens. Now the founder of the ab- 
bey of St. Denis (the saint with his head under 
his arm) was, according to the showing of 
his own “ Gesta,” bishop of Athens; and 
according to the monks of St. Denis he was 
also that same Areopagite whom St. Paul 
converted, Abelard quoted Bede to show 
that the Areopagite was bishop of Corinth ; the 
monks opposed their authority, one Hilduin, 
who had been abbot of St. Denis in the reign 
of Louis le Debonnaire. Maitre Pierre con- 
temptuously replied that he could not think 
of allowing the testimony of an ignorant friar 
to weigh against that of a writer who was 
revered for his learning and piety by princes, 
and kings, and pontiffs. This so enraged the 
monks that they complained to the king and 
to the archbishop of Paris. They drew down 
upon the unfortunate Abelard royal reproofs 
and ecclesiastical censures; and, not content 
with this, they positively scourged him as a 
heretic and blasphemer ! 

New troubles were yet to come. <A book 
he had written, called The Introduction to 
Theology, was declared by his enemies to be 
full of heresies. He was cited before the 
Council of Soissona, badgered with interroga- | 
tories, threatened, meade and was com- 
pelled to burn the obnoxious book with his 
own hands. It is upon record that Abelard 
wept. It must have been no ordinary sorrow 


to have brought the tears welling from the | 
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eyes of the stern philosopher. Love and pride 
and his good name among men lay all a-bleed- 
ing. A hangman’s brazier and a hangman’s 
office were all the rewards of long years of 
patient study and research and soul-engrossing 
meditation, The glory of the schools, the 
master of masters, was reduced to the level of 
a convicted libeller; lashed like a hound, 
driven forth from among his fellow men like 
a Leper or a Pariah. 

Hunted about from place to place ; pursued 
by mandates, censures and decrees; without 
shelter, without resources, almost without 

‘bread, Abelard hid himself in a solitude near 
Troyes. Here, in a barren and desolate heath, 
he built with his own hands a wretched 
hovel of mud and wattles. This hovel was 
afterwards to become the Paraclete. 

Unable to dig, ashamed to beg, yet com- 
pelled to seek some means of subsistence, 
Abelard commenced expounding the Scrip- 
tures for his daily bread. He soon gathered 
round him a considerable body of scholars. 
Before long their number amounted to up- 
wards of three thousand! Some rays of his 
ancient glories seemed to return to him. 
From the fees he received from his scholars 
he was enabled to build a chapel and convent, 
which he dedicated to the Holy Trinity. But 
his enemies were indefatigable. The dedica- 


tion was declared heretical ; and, to appease 
his adversaries, Abelard changed the name of 
his convent to that of the Paraclete or Con- 


solation. When, at length, wearied with con- 
tinual disputes and vexations, Abelard 
accepted the Abbacy of St. Gildas-des-Rhuys, 
in the diocese of Vannes, he signified to 
Heloise his desire that she should take pos- | 
session of the Paraclete with her nuns. Her'| 
learning and renown lad already elevated | 
her to be the Abbess of the convent of Ar-| 
genteuil, in which Abelard had placed her ; | 
but Suger, the Abbot of St. Denis, had laid a/| 
claim against the lands and buildings attached | 
to it; and she accordingly availed herself of | 
the asylum provided for her by Abelard. 
Abelard was not happy in his new posi- 
tion. He found himself in a barbarous dis- 
trict. His convent was rudely built and 
scantily furnished. His monks were dissolute 
and insubordinate. When he endeavoured 
to rebuke their excesses, and to reform their 
way of life, he was met with taunts of the 
scandals of his past life. Yet here he remained 
during many years ; and here he composed 
the pathetic poems called the Ode Flebiles— 
the Songs of Weeping ; in which, under a 
thin vein of biblical fiction, he poured forth 
his own unutterable woes. Here he received, 
after the silence of years, those impassioned 
letters from Heloise, which will be read and 
wept over in all time. He replied to her ; but 
in a stiff, constrained and frigid tone. The 
‘man’s heart was dead within him. His 
‘ misery was so immense that the selfishness of 
his grief can be pardoned. To the expressions 
‘of endearment, the written caresses that 
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reached o’er hundreds of leagues, he could 
only return philosophic injunctions to resig- 
nation, and devout maxims and discourses, 
He was her “best beloved,” her “ life,” 
She was his “dear sister in the Lord.” He 
took considerable interest in the prosperity 
of the Paraclete. He framed a rule of dis- 
cipline for the guidance of the sisterhood ; he 
even visited the Paraclete. 
years, Abelard saw Heloise again. He was 
no longer Abelard; but the abbot of St. 


Gildas: she no longer Heloise, but the abbess | 
There were visitations, | 


of the Paraclete. 
benedictions, and sermons; and so they met 
and so they parted. 

His enemies again renewed their attacks 
—his heresies were again brought against 


him. <A great ecclesiastical council was | 
held at Sens, before which Abelard was | 


summoned, There, his principal adversary 
was the abbot of Clairvaux, the great St. 
Bernard. He was held up to execration as 
an abbot without monks, without morals, 
without faith ; asa married friar ; as the hero 
of a disgraceful amour. Saint Bernard com- 
pared him to Arius—to Nestorius—to Pela- 
gius. He was fully condemned. His life 
was threatened. He appealed to Rome, 
“ Shall he who denies Peter's faith take re- 
fuge behind Peter’s chair?” exclaimed St. 
Bernard. His appeal was at length ungra- 
ciously allowed, and he set out for Rome, 
But on his way thither, “ weary and old of 
service,” he was induced to accept the asylum 


offered him by Peter the Venerable in the’ 


monastery of Cluny. There, in prayer and 
mortification, he passed the brief remaining 
time he had yet to live. And in the 
priory of St. Marcel—an_ establishment 
dependent upon the monastery of Cluny— 
Peter Abelard died in the year eleven hun- 
dred and forty-two, being then sixty-three 
years old. Heloise survived him twenty-one 
years. Their son, Astrolabius, survived his 
father, but not his mother. He died a 
monk, 

The remains of Abelard were, in the first 
instance, interred at St. Marcel. They were 
reclaimed by Heloise; and, the reclamation 
having been allowed by Peter the Venerable, 
the corpse was removed to the Paraclete, 
where it was buried. The tradition runs, 
that when Heloise died, her body was 
deposited in the same tomb; and that, as 
the corpse was lowered into the vault, the 
skeleton of the dead Abelard opened its 
arms to receive her. The truth, however, is 
that they were not at first buried together. 
It was not till fourteen hundred and ninety- 
seven that Catherine de Courcelles, seven- 
teenth abbess of the Paraclete, caused their 
remains to be placed in one coffin. This 
double coffin was discovered and exhumed at 
the French Revolution ; and the popular fury 
which destroyed the convent of the Paraclete 
respected the bones of Abelard and Heloise. 
After many changes of domicile, the bones 





After several | 
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were removed in the year eighteen hundred 
to the garden of the Museum of French 
monuments in Paris. Hence, in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventeen, they were finally removed 
to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, where they 
were placed beneath a monument formed from 
the ruins of the Paraclete. Their names are al- 
ternately engraved on the plinth, together with 
these Greek words :—AEI SYMMEMAEIMENOI, 
or Always United. 


THE NORTHERN WIZARD. 


My Wizard presides over by far the greater 
portion of our manufactures. He is the 
prime minister of your wealthy sugar-re- 
finers ; he is the right hand of your opulent 
brewers; the confidential adviser of all 
sensible farmers; the factotum of the iron 
manufacturers ; the enamellers and papier- 
mfché makers cannot possibly do without 
him ; he is always in demand amongst calico- 
printers ; and dyers, bleachers, and calen- 
derers can no more do without him than 
they could dispense with the air they breathe. 
They would not offend him for half their 
wealth. My Wizard is a worker in huge 
caverns of smoke, in gulfs of fire and in 
oceans of insidious gases—a philosopher, 


who if he does not by a touch of his wand|is not guano. 


Ninevite Soyer had commenced making soup 
for the million, in the great halls of Koyunjik, 
most assuredly they would have erected some 
such monster shaft as that which overtops 
the Old Cathedral church of the good city 
of Glasgow. Those of my readers who may 
not have seen this Titan piece of brickwork 
may perhaps form some conception of its 
dimensions, when I mention that it measures 
one hundred and twenty feet in circum- 
ference at its base, and cost the enormous 
sum of fifteen thousand pounds in its erection. 
So gigantic is it and its subsidiary feeding- 
flues, that a coach and four might easily be 
driven along the main tunnel which connects 
this structure with the many fiery furnaces 
in my Wizard’s establishment—ay, and with 
plenty of luggage on the roof too. 

The traveller who takes his leisure 
along the busy wharves on the banks of the 
Clyde may see, among the many ships dis+ 
charging their cargoes there, one or two from 
which strange-looking lumps of a dirty rough 
stone-like substance are being removed. 
Waggons are being loaded with it in rapid 
succesgion, as though it had been some pro- 
duct of great value. It is too earthy to be a 
building material, it can’t be anything to 
eat, and the spectator feels certain that it 
If we follow these heavily 


convert stones into pure gold; yet he trans-| loaded waggons, we shall find that they are 
mutes the ugliest, most unseemly blocks of|driven towards the King of the Chimneys 


useless rock and mineral into potent agents 
of good, into wonder-working subtle fluids, 
or deadly gases, or brightly shining crystals. 

My Wizard is employed in the vicinity of 
such cities as Manchester and Glasgow, in 
the production of dyes and dye-tests, of salts, 
acids, and bleaching substances necessary in 
the different stages of the manufacture of 
cotton yarn or cotton goods. The vast extent 
of his works, the enormous quantities of 
chemicals he produces, and the astonishing 
results of his labours, are well worthy a few 
moments’ consideration, as affording perhaps 
the best guide to the magnitude of those 
other branches of industry of which these are 
but the incidental offshoots. 

A Wizard of whose operations I am now 
writing is to be found busily employed 
in the wonder-workings of his craft within 
the city of Glasgow. Amidst the busy 
life, the ceaseless din, the undying smoke of 
that large town, his temple rears its lofty 
head high above the roofs of other tenements. 
Far out at sea, for many a league by land, 
the traveller sees what seems at first a giant 
finger pointing to the clouds. Looking at 
this nearer one might imagine it to be the 
Old Monument gone down from Fish Street 
Hill for change of air, and ‘taken to smoking. 
I have no sort of hesitation in affirming 
that there is not such another chimney as 
that in the wide world, and I don’t care 
where you look for it. If ever Cheops had 
wanted to give a little ventilation to the 
dwellers in the Gizeh Pyramids ; if ever any 


—right into my Wizard’s great iron-bound 
gates, 

Within, amidst the Babel sounds and sights 
that meet our senses, let us endeavour to 
understand what all this busy world is doing. 
The first place is the laboratory or test rooza 
—the very inner sanctuary of this wizardorm 
—full of curious little earthen pots, porcelain 
pans, glass cups, and metallic dishes. There 
is a mysterious sort of Flemish stove in this 
terrible cook-shop, at which fifty kinds of 
supernatural stews are being concocted by 
the aid of as many different charcoal and gas 
furnaces, A quiet gentleman—my Wizard’s 
right hand man—is stirring these pans with a 
glass rod as indifferently as if they contained 
gruel or barley broth, instead of doses that 
would ruin the constitutions of all the giants 
and ogres that ever lived in childhood’s me- 
mory. 

Our quiet friend hands over the charcoal 
fires, and the bubbling hissing pans, and the 
glass rod to some incipient Wizard, and leads 
the way to the great workshops of this 
strange poison factory. The laboratory is 
the place in which all their productions are 
put to the proof before being sent away, or 
where the earths and salts they employ are 
tested before use—a very necessary and deli- 
cate operation, requiring the utmost care and 
skill. 

Covering ten acres of ground, these works 
present as busy a spectacle as could be met 
with anywhere. The number of persons 
employed about them is perhaps not so large 
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as in many other kinds of manufacture ; but 
their occupations are varied and unceasing, 
many of them too being, to the uninitiated, 
perfectly inexplicable. Vast sheds, enormous 
factories, extend in every direction. The 
whole range of open space is intersected at 
all points with iron tram-ways, railroads in 
miniature. Along these, trains of loaded 
railway waggons are propelled by horses ; 
some filled with coals, some with lime, others 
with salt, and many with the curious looking 
stony earth that we have seen discharged 
from the ships on the wharfs. 

Where they all come from, where they are 
going to, or what their use, are perfect mys- 
teries. My conductor takes me through a 
lofty doorway, and I find myself in a huge 
storehouse filled on every side with leaden 
cisterns of enormous magnitude. There is 
not more than just sufficient space left be- 
tween those Titanic vats for a portly man to 
walk in comfort. Iam buried in lead; the 
place being in appearance a huge leaden 
coffin. A leaden feeling of oppression over- 
whelms me ; I appear to be crushed under the 
vast expanse of metal ; I try to catch a glimpse 
of the summit of those towering, far spfeading 
cisterns, and become giddy with the effort; 
my imagination is drowned within their 
metallic profundity, and I abandon the 
attempt. But what do these contain? Do 


they hold within their dusky sides a supply 
of water for the city of Glasgow? Not at 


all. They only contain vitriolic acid! Merely 
that. If I shudder; if I observe how thin 
their leaden cases are ; if I feel chilly at the 
supposition of the consequences of one of them 
giving way at this particular moment, a 
desire to be somewhere out of scalding bounds 
will surely be excused. 

It is a relief to step out from this cham- 
ber of horrors, to another of my Wizard’s 
workshops ; a long sort of kitchen with an 
innumerable quantity of little twinkling 
furnace doors, through which we perceive 
bright flames of sparkling blue rising in 
circling columns to some regions far out of 
sight. One of these warm looking cooking 
places is opened ; and, peeping cautiously in, 
I perceive the interior to be one long brick 
¢hamber, in which are rows of grotesque vessels 
blazing blue and white flames like so many 
incantation accessories in Der Freischiitz. 
Can they be making soup from a collection 
of Chinese fireworks, or a warm potage from 
lucifer matches ? 

I am told that those earthen cauldrons 
contain portions of nitre or saltpetre mixed 
with the dirty-looking earthy stone before 
alluded to—in other words, rough sulphur. 
These are burnt together ; their fumes ascend 
into a chimney perfectly air tight ; whence 
they are conducted by means of earthen tubes 
into the huge leaden cisterns in the room just 
visited, and which contain a certain quantity 
of water. There the nitro-sulphuric fume or 
gas is absorbed by water: and, combining 
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with it, forms sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, 
Of this destructive yet highly necessary 
acid, there are not less than half a million 
of tons manufactured every year in this 
country by my Wizard and his numerous 
brethren. 

The sulphur-stone is brought from one of 
the westerly districts of Ireland, whence the 
supply is almost unlimited. Every week a 
shipload of it is discharged on the banks of 
the Clyde, tosupply the fiery requirements of 
this one particular northerly Wizard. Every 
week half a ship’s cargo of saltpetre is poured 
into his eapacious jaws of Saiewenl and 
every week these sough, unseemly substances 
are forced by the magic craft of chemical 
science to yield three hundred tons of potent 
burning acid. 

The larger portion of this terrible liquid is 
consumed on the premises in the manufac- 
ture of muriatic acid—better known amongst 
housekeepers by the name of spirits of salts 
—this acid being required in large quantities 
for the production of chlorine gas, forming 
the basis of a bleaching powder in exten- 
sive use amongst cotton and linen manu- 
facturers. Sulphuric acid is also employed 
in the make of crystallised soda, produced in 
immense quantities by our friends the 
Wizards for the use of their manufacturing | 
friends in Glasgow, Manchester, and other 
places. A considerable quantity—not less 
than four hundred tons a week—of this acid 
is concentrated by distillation in a platinum 
retort or still ; and, in that state, is sold for 
many chemical and domestic purposes. 

From the acid rooms I pass forward | 
through extensive yards teeming with life, 
and coals, and sulphur ; until I reach a vast 
range of hot and smoky buildings, though 
devoid of any visible signs of fire. There 
are huge, grim chambers of solid masonry 
guarded by sooty mortals in the deep silence 
of Ethiopic mutes waiting for victims. They 
hold cabalistic wands of metal in their hands. 
A sign from the deputy Wizard, and one of 
these ugly genii flings open an iron doorway 
of yawning dimensions, from which glare 
out fiercely upon us long spires of red, flick- 
ering flame, dancing and twisting about us 
in hungry savageness as if they were the 
tortured spirits of so many original sea-ser- 
pents. 

These warm places are the furnaces in 
which shiploads of common salt are blended 
with tons of the potent liquor from the 
leaden cisterns; and, in that condition, sub- 
jected to violent heat, sufficient to form from 
the mixture a substance called sulphate of 
soda, or commonly, Glauber Salts. In other 
chambers a similar fiery process is going on, 
except that there the saline materials are 
combined with large quantities of lime and 
coal-dust, all of which, being ignited, send 
forth terrifie flames of a white heat until 
they make the beholder wink and blink 


again. 
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During this latter ordeal the Wizard 
contrives to effect a clever change in the 
composition of the substances blended to- 
gether. In the last process the sulphuric 
acid had seized the soda of the muriate of 
soda or common salt so tightly and resolutely, 
that the muriatic part of it felt compelled 
to yield up possession ; the consequence was 
that, instead of muriate of soda, the chemist 
finds he has a sulphate of soda. But now a 
retribution awaits the acid. The lime, na- 
turally voracious for all acidulouws matter, 
has its appetite quickened by the great 
heat applied ; and which, whilst it renders 
the sulphate of soda easily acted upon, 
gives the lime a more powerful hold of the 
acid which it instantly and remorselessly 
seizes, becoming, in doing so,a new body— 
sulphate of lime. The soda thus set free 
is supplied with carbon from the burning 
coal, though not to any large extent, and is 
transmuted into sub-carbonate of soda, or 
common washing soda. 


Looking on whilst a number of hot, half-| 


clad, sooty people are raking with enormous 
instruments interminable heaps of glowing 
red-hot soda-ashes, from fiery furnaces that 
appear to have no end or bottom to their 
flaming abysses, I cannot believe that the 
scorching soda-ash is the same substance as 
the pure shining crystals so often beheld 
in the hands of laundresses—identical in 
nature with the beautiful white soda powder 
which forms the leading feature in the re- 
freshing Seidlitz draught ; but all doubts are 
removed by being shown the succeeding 
process which completes the transformation. 
Another large building, hotter and more 
sooty than the last, is furnished with what 
have the appearance of bakers’ ovens, on a 
very extensive scale. I am requested to peep 
into one of these wholesale bakeries, and L do 


so; but draw back rather more quic!|y than | 


anticipated. I had often read of that theory 
which supposes the centre of our globe to 
be composed of a torrid sea of liquid tire—an 
ocean of the essence of Etna; here the very 
hot waters of that ocean seemed to be 
realised. 

Another cautious peep at this wondrous 
lake of phosphorus and ein this restless 
rolling tide of flickering, hungry, remorse- 
less fire. I learn that this cavern is filled 
with a solution of the soda-ash previously 
seen, for the purpose of being evaporated to 
a state of crystalline dryness. In ordinary 
cases of evaporation by heat, the calorific 
agency is applied below the matters to be 
acted upon. But here the liquid, requiri 
to be reduced to a state of solidity, is plac 
in a long shallow receptacle, over the surface 
of which a rolling flame of intense heat is 
This fiery agency 


driven by a restless blast. 
sweeps from end to end of the saline stream ; 
and, as it darts on its way, lifts up and bears 
on its molten wings the lighter particles of 
moisture, which «accompany it through many 
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subterranean vaults of giant magnitude, and 
finally find their way up the towering 
chimney. 

The thirsty flame is allowed to feed upon 
the liquor, until the latter becomes so con- 
centrated that, upon cooling, it deposits the 
salt held by it in solution in the shape of 
fine, white, solid, many-sided crystals. In 
another and far cooler factory we find this 
solidifying liquor in the course of doing what 
we thus learn about it. Wooden cisterns or 
vats are standing about us, brim full of the 
bright, clear liquor. At the bottom of these 
tanks we perceive, on peeping down, a col- 
lection of the crystals ; whilst in a further 
corner of the shed a number of men are busily 
occupied in shovelling quantities of these 
same crystals of soda into casks ready for 
sale, the waste liquor having been first run off. 
Those who are in the habit of seeing “ wash- 
ing soda” in handsful at a time have small 
conception of the vast importance of the ma- 
nufacture for general purposes. The trade in 
this simple article, which may be bought re- 
tail for something like a farthing a pound 
—amounts in the aggregate to the yearly 
value of a million sterling; a hundred and 
fifty thousand tons being annually produced 
of this and the ordinary soda-ash, These 
articles are chiefly employed in the manu- 
facture of soap and glass; and for the 
cleaning and bleaching cotton and linen 
goods. 

There is now the muriatic acid room, a de- 
partment smaller than the other. Magazines 
of salt are stored up in the vicinity. This, 
indeed, is the basis of the acid. Here again the 
Wizard is all-powerful. The salt, or muriate 
of soda, is blended with sulphuric acid, which 
possessing a greater power over the soda of 
the salt than its muriatic fellow, seizes it, ap- 
propriates it, and, by the violence of its pro- 
ceedings, compels the remaining acid to 
mount up in the form of acidulous vapour, 
which, passing away through stoneware 
channels into reservoirs, becomes muriatic 
acid, 

This fighting and mastery of the acids ; this 
gaseous flight of the muriatic particles of the 
salt, is going on all day long. It is at its 
height as we enter the scene of the conflict. 
A sharp puncturing in the nostrils, which 
darts up as it were to the very brain, a twinge- 
ing as if a thousand needles were perforating 
my throat, a winking of the eyes similar to 
that produced by hot blasts of sand in the great 
African wilderness, combine to make me re- 
gret having ventured within such unpleasant 
precincts. It is impossible to stand acid-proof 
against the herrible vapour that permeates 
my inmost man. Iam blinded, choked and 
wretched, I look in vain for some exit from 
this inferno. The deputy Wizard is perfectly 
indifferent to any such sensation as I suffer 
from. He is adamant, and wishes to detain 
me to explain the process; but I intimate 
that I know all about it; that the thing 
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is perfectly clear ; and that I will pass on at 
once. I enter another capacious desert ; but 
I pass from discomfort to torture; from 
choking to strangulation. It is in vain I 
apply handkerchiefs to my nostrils and 
mouth ; the subtle poison defies every effort. 
Death is in the air: the upas tree was an 
olive-branch to this destroying atmosphere ; 
and, heedless of the unrufiled guide, I rush 
out by the first opening I can find ; knock- 
ing over half-a-dozen young stokers who 
impede my progress. 

The terrible sense of strangulation is pre- 
duced by the chlorine gas yielded by a mix- 
ture of muriatic acid and manganese; and 
which gas, being passed through tubes into a 
chamber half filled with finely powdered lime, 
combines with it, and makes chloride of lime 
or bleaching powder, used most extensively 
for whitening many substances. The annual 
production of this is fully one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons : of which a hundred and 
twenty tons are made weekly at this one es- 
tablishment. 

The raising so lofty a chimney at such a 
large outlay was at the time a work of ne- 
cessity, in order to convey the spent vapours 
of the acid works beyond the reach of human 
lungs. Singular to relate, within a month of 


its completion a method was discovered by 
which these vapours could be rendered per- 
fectly harmless, Thus the enormous expense 
of the huge fabric might have been saved, 


had the inventor been but a little earlier in 
the field. 

The Wizard’s hungry furnaces burn so 
fiercely, that a shipload of coals is daily 
consumed within their devouring jaws ; equal 
in one year to not less than a hundred 
thousand tons. His wondrous products are 
wafted to all parts of the habitable globe by 
ship, by railroad, by canal. Not a country 
but is indebted to him for some gift from out 
his precious storehouse. All profit by his 
skill ; all are indebted to his science for more 
or less of good ; and yet how few know, or 
knowing recognise, the mind which by its 
potency works out the marvels of this daily 
magic, converting earths, and stones, and 
refuse matter to things that scatter riches in 
their after course through many lands. 


THE CASKET. 


Wirutn a casket of corporeal clay 
There lies enshrined a vast unvalued treasure ; 
Whose sparkling gems flash brightly day by day, 
Dazzling, or soothing, in their various measure. 


Some lock the casket jealously, and hide 

Its brilliant wealth within the dark recesses ; 
That not a truant sparkle thence can glide 

To fall in secret on the world it blesses. 


Some cautiously and gently raise the lid, 

Yet stop half-way and fear to open wider ; 
As though it were Pandora’s box, or hid 

The wingéd steed, with its enchanted rider. 
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Others, less chary, spread them forth to view, 
By world-wide gratitude aud fame rewarded ; 

None in Time’s records have been found to rue 
The use of gifts which timid misers hoarded. 


Yet must those gems still in their casket lie, 

And oft imperfect be the light they render ; 
The lid may be uncovered, but no eye 

Of mortal man may see their fullest splendour, 


Let them blaze forth with all the brilliance, now, 
That they can yield within their earthly prison ; 

With gleaming wealth a darkened world endow, 
To serve its need, till endless day has risen! 


A WALLACHIAN SQUIRE. 


WE had once the honour to be received at 
the country-house of a Wallachian Boyard, or 
country gentleman, It was situated some 
twenty miles north of Bucharest in the midst 
of the mountains ; which, though they had not 
the grandeur of the Carpathian range, were 
still sufficiently picturesque. After we had tra- 
versed the plain and gone for two or three miles 
through valleys, the slopes of which were 
thickly clothed with trees, we beheld the house 
situated at the extremity of a long clearing, 
dotted here and there with oaksso as somewhat 
to resemble an English park. On the skirts of 
the forest to the left was a Zigan village with 
huts, not buried in the ground as is usual on 
the plain, but scattered here and there amidst 
heaps of rubbish and piles of fire-wood. The 
men were employed in constructing a dam 
across a stream which flowed down the centre 
of the valley, with what object we forgot to 
inquire. A number of naked children came 
running out as we approached, walking our 
tired horses, and laughed or barked at us Jike 
somanycurs. Wethrew them azwanziger or 
two, and went on. 

The house was little more, to all outward 
appearance, than a large shed or barn; ex- 
cept that there was a broad portico in front 
supported by six lengths of pine trees with 
the bark still on. A number of servants, 
all evidently of Zigan race, came out in a 
turbulent manner to receive us. Some took 
our horses, others our cloaks, others our 
riding whips ; whilst others contented them- 
selves with uttering certain set compliments 
in the name of the master of the house ; who, 
it appeared, had gone out in the morning on 
a bear hunt, and had not yet returned. 
Madame Lanszneck, however, was in her 
saloon, into which we were ushered. We 
were already accustomed at Bucharest to the 
mixture of French with Eastern habits ; but 
we had expected in this outlandish place to 
find few traces of European refinement. We 
were mistaken. The saloon, it is true, was 
surrounded on three sides by the indispensable 
divan ; but, in the centre, were mahogany 
tables covered with music and caricatures 
fresh from Paris, and surrounded by chairs as 
elegant and uncomfortable as if they had 
only just arrived from the Chaussée D’Antin. 
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I suspect that Madame and her daughter had 
been reclining in true Eastern style upon the 
divan ; and an expiring coal upon the floor, 
and a certain cloudy perfume suggested that 
one of them, at least, had been indulging in the 
luxury of a cigar. Warned of our approach, 
however, the mother had thrown herself in an 
easy posture on an arm-chair, ready to rise 
gracefully to receive us ; whilst the daughter 
had taken her place at the piano between 
two windows, ak was playing a polka with the 
music of one of Hertz’s quadrilles open before 
her. The great bane of Wallachian society 
is this incessant imitation of French manners, 
Half the time of the ladies is occupied in 
playing a part totally foreign to their cha- 
racter ;. which is essentially Eastern, They 
have the talent of imitation in a remarkable 
degree ; and, as a rule, are so graceful and 
beautiful that any manners sit well upon 
them. Nothing can be more fascinating than 
the grace with which the forms of polished 
society sit upon them, when these are, every 
now and then, broken through by indications 
of almost barbarous simplicity. 

Our reception was most hospitable; and, 
although we were not quite prepared to talk 
of the last new opera or to give our opinion 
on M. Lamartine’s latest poem, the afternoon 
was pleasantly spent until the arrival of the 
Boyard himself, with several other persons ; 
some visitors, like us, from Bucharest, others 
inhabiting neighbouring villas. Their entry 
reminded us once more of our whereabouts. 


The Boyard, who had already laid aside his 
hunting costume, was dressed in the true 


style of Wallachian aristocracy. On his 
head he wore a great black cap partly in 
the form of a turban, so completely con- 
cealing his hair that he seemed to be shaved 
like a Turk. He wore his black beard. 
A long tunic, handsomely embroidered, 
and a pelisse, edged with fur, set off a frame 
of remarkable vigour, Round his waist was 
a splendid shawl; in which, as a sign of 
rank, was stuck a richly-mounted yataghan. 
On his feet were boots of soft yellow 
leather. The other men were dressed in 
a somewhat similar manner, though less 
splendidly. In their behaviour the struggle 
could at once be seen between sturdy — 
barism and a desire to imitate the forms of 
civilisation. We could not help smiling to 
see a tall fellow, six feet high, with a pointed 
cap and yellow pelisse, standing behind 
Mademoiselle Lanszneck and lisping out a 
request that she would play or sing—he was 
madly fond of the piano, still more madly 
of song, especially if it were Italian; and, 
whilst the stout Boyard was calling for a pipe 
to while away the time that was yet to inter- 
vene until dinner, the young lady in a rich 
voice full of Eastern accentuation, gave us 
Comme per sereno. The gentleman in the yellow 
pelisse stood behind, turning over the leaves, 
and lifting up his eyes to the ceiling in ad- 
miration, The bubbling of the water-pipes— 
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for everybody else was smoking—formed an 
agreeable accompaniment. 

About five o’clock a stout fellow with an 
apron tied under his armpits and descending 
to the ankles, showed himself ata side door, 
and chanted out: “ Chouba yesté gata—the 
soup is on the table.” Upon which Yellow 
Pelisse—who seemed to be claiming a right 
—gave his arm to the young lady, whilst we 
endeavoured to become the escort of Madame. 
This custom is new in Wallachia, and every- 
body, therefore, is so careful to attend to it, 
that my arm came in contact with several 
elbows thrust out at the some time. Whilst 
we were apologising, the Boyard laughed good- 
humouredly ; and, taking his lady by the hand, 
led the way. 

The dinner was half Eastern half European, 
First came an excellent soup, made of 
mutton and fowls in equal proportions ; 
then followed several kinds of fruit, and a 
piece of stewed beef. Two or three ragouts, 
more than one species of delicious fish, suc- 
ceeded ; and there were several dishes of roast 
meat. Decanters of common red wine were 
plentifully distributed ; and, now and then, 
a great silver goblet was filled with genuine 
tokay, from which the Boyard himself first 
sipped, and then sent it round to all the guests 
in succession, We had the honour of drinking 
after the lovely Mademoiselle Lanszneck, at 
which Mr. Yellow Pelisse, who was on the other 
side of her, seemed rather hurt, and revenged 
himself by draining the goblet nearly to the 
bottom. At first, every one, according to the 
custom of the country, ate in dismal silence ; 
but, after the second course, the conversation 
became general and lively. I could not at 
first understand .why all the company by de- 

rees raised their voices almost into a scream. 
| poadrn myself shouting like a boatswain, 
and suddenly discovered that a window had 
been thrown open, and that half a dozen 
Zigans without had begun to regale us with 
a concert. At first the notes of their instru- 
ments were low and melancholy ; but they 
had worked themselves up into enthusiasm 
as they went on, and were treating us to a 
storm of music. What struck me principally 
was, that—although this accompaniment, 
when brought up to that pitch, appeared to 
me detestable, and gave me a splitting head- 
ache—the Wallachians felt or affected such rap- 
tures at the sound of civilised music, that they 
were thrown into ecstacies, and Mademoiselle 
herself gave the signal of applause by laying 
down her knife and fork and clapping her 
hands ; certainly not with any wish to draw 
attention to the white and taper beauty of 
her fingers ; the nails of which were tipped 
with a beautiful rosy flush. 

After the dessert, we were surprised by what 
seemed an imitation of English manners. 
The ladies rose and left the gentlemen 
alone to drink and smoke. We after- 
wards learned that this had always been the 
custom in Wallachia, ever since the time 
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when ladies were admitted to the table at all ;! 


for, of old, according to the general custom in 
the East, the lords of the creation used to 
-eat alone, whilst the women attended on them 
with the servants. We were served at table 
by Zigans dressed in sheepskin tunics like all 


their fellows, and with loose Turkish trousers. | 


They were more numerous than the guests, 
and seemed as handy and dexterous as 
Parisian waiters. 

Wiilst we were enjoying our pipes, we saw 
through the open window a number of per- 
sons on horseback, accompanied by a great 
waggon, drawn by six oxen. In it we could 
discover a crowd of elegant bonnets of the 
last Parisian fashion; and were told, on 
inquiry, that a party collected at the resi- 
deuce of another Boyard in the neighbour- 
hood had been invited over to spend the 
evening. Shortly afterwards, indeed, we were 
summoved from the table by the sound of 
a waltz; and, on returning to the saloon, 
were ordered instantly to seek for partners. 
We noticed that Yellow Pelisse got up rather 
solemnly from his seat; but fell down upon 
it again, overcome either by champagne or 
jealousy ; for he did not make his appearance 
until an hour afterwards, when he whispered 
confidentially to everybody that he had taken 
four cups of black coffee. 

With the exception of the odd effects pro- 
duced by the contrast of the Eastern cos- 
tumes of the men and the European dress of 
the women, there was little to distinguish this 
from a European soirée. The Boyard sat 
like a pacha in the corner of his divan, 
smoking a narghileh, and was now and then 
joined by some of the dancers. From time 
to time a slave brought round ices and sher- 
bets. There was a good deal of flirtation, 
and the black eyes of Miss Amine Zlonasko 
left a deep impression upon one of my com- 

anions. Also, there was almost a quarrel 
tween Yellow Pelisse and a young Boyard 
of the neighbourhood who was too particular 
in his pretensions to Mademoiselle Lanszneck. 
However, these are not characteristic traits. 
It is more necessary, perhaps, to mention, that 
about eleven o’clock most of the young men 
gave up dancing on pretence of fatigue, and 
disappeared into a side room ; where, on fol- 
lowing them, we found that they were playing 
at cards for pretty high stakes. Gambling is 
one of the principal plagues of all semi-civi- 
lised Eastern countries. It is a lazy amuse- 
ment and suits the temperament of the 
pee. Many Boyards in former times have 
en known to gamble for their serfs ; and an 
instance is mentioned in which a thousand 
Zigans changed masters by a single turn of 
the cards. On the present occasion matters 
did not go so far; but Yellow Pelisse, on 
whom the black coffee had not produced its 
roper effect, lost a horse, and the Boyard 
umself was cleared of some hundred roubles. 


Meanwhile, the ladies, deserted by their 
partners, were singing, or playing at pigeon 
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vole, the vicissitudes of which game produced 
roars of laughter. My friend joined in, and 
his presence of mind having been entirely 


destroyed by the black eyes, was constantly 


caught napping. One of his punishments 
was characteristic. It was imposed by a 
sprightly little widow ; who ordered him to 
go and risk five dollars in a bet for her profit 
He did so ; and had the 
satisfaction of handing her over sufficient, as 
she said, to pay for a new bonnet. 

The party broke up rather late, and we 
were not sorry to be shown at length into a 
nice little room, with a comfortable French 
bedstead, upon which we threw ourselves 
quite worn out by our long morning’s ride, 
and the excitement which had succeeded it, 
My friend told me next morning that he had 
dreamed of nothing but black eyes—we mean | 
those of Mademoiselle Amine—and he was in 
despair when we appeared at a late break- 
fast, to hear that the young lady had fluttered 
away on a visit to a distant villa. 


BOUQUETS. 


Ir must be owned, that real living fiowers 
are fragile beings. They have a utterly 
existence as well as a butterfly beauty, 
whea worn on the person or in the dress, 
On this account the making of artificial 
flowers becomes a really desirable and beau- 
tiful art, in so far as the productions are | 
correct imitations of natural flowers. Ap- 


proximations of course they can only be; but | 


in respect to colour and form, these approxi- 
mations are now wonderfully close. We are 
not quite certain whether attempts have yet 
been made to give to each imitative flower | 
the scent which belongs to the real flower; | 
but there would seem to be no insuperable 
difficulties in the matter, provided the taste 
of the wearers tended in that direction. 

If we cut open an artificial flower to see 
how it is made, and how enabled to behave 
itself beautifully, we shall see not a little to 
excite our surprise and approval. Here, in 
this group, every petal, every leaf, every stem, 
every bud, every calyx, every stamen and 
pistil, and stigma and anther, is imitated with 
surprising closeness and success, And if we 
examine further, we find how much tact is 
displayed in selecting materials and sub | 
stances suitable for the imitative pur | 
The petals of flowers are imitated not only | 
by cambric, but by ribbon, feathers, silk- 
worm cocoons, taffeta, velvet, and even thin 
laminz of stained whalebone. The stems, | 
made of wire, have an envelope of coloured | 
paper or silk, or some other substance varying 
according to the texture of the realstem. The 
leaves are mostly of cambric, but sometimes 
of other woven material. Seeds and buds and 
small fruit give rise to a busy search for suc- 
cessful counterfeits among bits of glass and 
bits of wax and other morsels. All this, 
be it remembered, relates to the ordinary 
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artificial flowers, of which a very beautiful | 
group can be purchased for something like a} 
shilling ; but there is an immense variety of 
substances employed, other than woven 
materials. 

In many of the specimens of artificial 
flowers, especially those of French manufac- 
ture, the truthfulness of imitation is very 
remarkable. Not only are roses and lilies 
and hot-house plants represented as in the 
full bloom of their floral existence ; but even 
in their declining or decaying state, with the 
leaves more or less withered, and the blight 
and the canker-worm busily engaged at their 
mischief. We are not quite sure that this 
is to be commended. The object in view 
is, not simply to imitate Nature, but to 
imitate her beauties. Blight and canker- 
worm are no beauties, and these are some- 
times simulated with painful success. The 
Dutch painters frequently made a similar 
mistake ; they imitated with marvellous 
fidelity, and the things imitated were often 
such as we would rather be without. Let us, 
however, forget the blight and canker-worm, 
and remember only the plants in their beauty. 
These plants, be it observed, are not merely 


flowers in full bloom, but plants in many| 


other stages of their botanical existence ; and 
they thus really become useful object-lessons. 
Sometimes the same plant is exhibited in 
three or four successive stages ;—in bud, in 


blossom, in full maturity, and in drooping | 


decay ; sometimes there are orchideous 
plants, and hop plants, and vine twigs, and/| 
oats, rye, and wheat; sometimes the blue 
and red autumnal parasitic flowers are imi- 
tated; such as the ivy, and oak leaf and 
the acorn, A beautiful exercise of skill is 
that by which the various grasses are imi- 
tated. In them the superior botanical know- 
ledge of the French artist is manifested ; from 
the “reedy sedge to the quaking grass,” the 
tufts of various kinds are faithfully imitated 
in various stages of progress towards ripeness 
or decay. There are occasionally produced 
clusters of heath sprigs, the flowers of which, 
though not so. large as a barleycorn, are su 

ported each on an individual stem. A lady 
was once looking at a beautiful group of ar- 
tificial grasses and mosses; she says—* A 
rough but intelligent country lad, who stood 
beside me for some minutes, after a gaze of 
silent wonder, broke out with the best com- 
pliment I had heard to the fidelity of these 
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imitations, by remarking, in his own verna- 
cular, that they only wanted a bird’s nest to 
be nature itself,” 

Artificial flower-making is not an_imsig- 
nificant trade. An inquiry was made into 
the industrial statistics of Paris in eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, which lets us into 
alittle secret in this matter. The total manu- 
facture of cambric flowers in that year was 
prodigious, amounting in value to more than 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling. We, 
in England, only took twelve thousand 
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pounds’ worth of this value ; for we pride our- 
selves on being able to make our own artificial 
flowers. The cambric, muslin, gauze, velvet, 
silk, and other materials were procured 
from St. Etienne, St. Quentin, and Lyons ; the 
dyes and colours were prepared expressly for 
the purpose by manufacturing chemists ; the 
buds, leaves, petals, stamens, pistils, and 
other componeut parts, were made in small 
workshops by persons who each attended to 
only one part of a flower; while the whole 
were fitted together in other workshops. Even 
these workshops are frequently limited to one 
single kind of flower each ; so completely is 
the division of labour carried out. There 
were about fifty small manufacturers of 
petals and stamens and other component 
parts, employing about five hundred persons ; 
while there were nearly six hundred dealers 
or vendors, who employed nearly six thousand 
persons in building up the various integers 
into whole groups of flowers. Of this im- 
mense number of persons, about five thousand 
were women, whose average earnings were 
estimated at about twentypence per day. 
Several of the manufacturers effect sales to 
the amount of ten thousand pounds a year 
each, We must, therefore, regard French 
flower manufacturers as commercial men of 
notable import. 

Some of the French flowers are so extra- 
ordinary that they court criticism aided by 
magnifying-glasses ; and sometimes even 
then it remains doubtful what materials 
have been used. The French go to work in 


ithe right spirit in these matters ; for their 


best flower-makers are practical botanists, 
who pass through regular courses of study, 
until they become familiar with every minute 
peculiarity in the structure of a flower. The 
manufacturers, too, will not be content with 
a mere close imitation of nature ; they require 
a delicate taste to be possessed by the mon- 
teurs who form the flowers into bouquets, 
head-wreaths, and dress-trimmings. The very 
same flowers, made up into the very same 
kind of group, will sell for double the money 
when made by a popular montewr, which they 
will command if made up by one of less 
note. This is elevating artificial flower- 
making to something approaching to a fine 
art. sides the posey or the nosegay, there 
are the wreaths of orange-blossom, and the 
sea-weed garlands, and the coral chaplets, and 
the wreaths of little water-plants, and the 
chaplets of corn-plants—all require an artistic 
building up, after the bits of cambric and sar- 
senet and wire have been made into flowers. 
It is a dainty work to make a rose of these 
simple materials. Petals, and leaves, and 
calyx, and buds, and stem, and stalk—all have 
to be imitated; and no little taste is re- 
quired in the selection of materials which 
have the requisite texture of surface and 
shade of colour. The busy fingers of the 
workwoman, when about to make the petals 
of the rose, cut out very fine cambric by 
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means of punches, of which she has as many 


different sizes as there are petals in the rose 
to be imitated. Then she, or some other 
dexterous worker, holds each petal by a light | 
grasp with pincers, dips it into carmine dye, 
then dips it into water (to soften the intensity 
of the colour near the edges), then touches it 
with a brush to deepen the tint near the 
centre, and then brushes in the tints of any 
little variegated spots or markings which the 
petal may require. While the petals are 
thus receiving their form and adornments, 
the leaves are being fashioned by other 
hands. They consist of small pieces of Floren- 
tine sarsenet, previously dyed to the proper 
tint, and then stretched while wet, that they 
may dry out smoothly. We all know that the 
two surfaces of a leaf present very different 
appearances ; and the cunning of the imi- 
tator does not neglect this circumstance ; 
for while she glazes one surface of her sarse- 
net leaf with thin gum-water, she imitates 


the velvet texture of the other with a layer | 


of fine flock or cloth-powder, or sometimes 
by means of a wash of coloured starch-water. 
Nor are the ribs of the leaves neglected ; for 
several leaves, placed one upon another, are 
pressed between gaufroirs or goffering-irons 
of such patterns as to give the requisite 
markings or embossment. The little leaves 


or leaflets which form the calyx are cut or | 
| first introduced into England by the mother 
|of Mary Beatrice, as a present to her royal 


punched out of sarsenet, stiffened with starch- 
water after the dyeing. 

The tiny buds are curiosities; they go 
beyond the region of cambric or sarsenet ; 
for they are often made of kid, dyed or 
oe to the proper tint, stuffed out into 

ud-like shape by an interior of cotton, or 
a flax, or of crumb of bread, and 
tied with silk to pieces of thin iron wire, 
Whether Nature can make a bud more! 
easily than a petal, she does not tell us; 
but Nature’s imitators certainly find that 
it requires a greater variety of materials. 
By the aid of bits of brass wire and little | 
knots of silk, the stamens and their anthers 
are imitated ; and, by dipping the little silken 
anther into a glutinous om it is made to 
retain a few very small seeds which represent 
the pollen. When these and a few other 
component parts are completed, and when an 
imitative stalk has been made by coating iron 
wire with cotton and green paper, the whole 
are built up artistically together into the 
form of a rose—a rose not intended to “blush 
unseen,” for it will parade itself very bravely 
on some tasteful bonnet or jaunty cap ; nor 
to “ waste its sweetuess on the desert air,” for 
it happens that cambric, and sarsenet, and 
kid, and gum-water, and flock, and wire have 
no sweetness to waste. 

Far be it from us to say that this is 
the only mode of making a rose. Little do} 
we doubt that all sorts of substitutes could | 
be found for all of these materials, under the 
skilful hands of our magic rose-makers. Nay, 
those who look about them with well-opened ! 
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eyes will meet with artificial flowers made of 
feathers, of shells, of wax, of insects, of lace, 
of hair, of coral, of sea-weed, of ivory, of 
whalebone, of cloves, of nutmeg, of pimento, of 


gems, of maple, of box, of satinwood, of ebony 
|—even of granite and marble and coal. One of 


the most beautiful productions displayed in the 
greatest of great exhibitions was a group of 


| flowers made of Brazilian feathers. The South 


American birds are unrivalled in any part of 
the world for the gorgeous splendour of their 
plumage, and this plumage thus becomes a 
fitting material for imitating the equally 
dazzling splendour of South American flowers, 
The specimen under notice was a bouquet of 
flowers, including those of the coffee, cotton, 
and tobacco plants, all made of Brazilian 
feathers. English shells are, for the most 
part, far from Leing sufficiently beautiful for 
this art ; yet those of the Atlantic are some- 


|times made up into delicate and lovely 


bouquets. 


We must now do honour to the artists 
in wax. Miss Agnes Strickland, in her 
life of James the Second’s second wife, has 
something to say about wax flowers. “ The 
beautiful imitations of natural flowers in 
wax which have lately afforded an attrac- 
tive exercise for the taste and ingenuity of 
many of our youthful countrywomen, were 


daughter ; as we find by the following pas- 
sage in a contemporary letter from a corre- 
spondent of the Lady Margaret Russell, 
which gives some information relative to the 
ornamental works then in vogue among ladies 
of rank in the court of Mary Beatrice. ‘ In 
gum flowers, Mrs. Booth tells me you and she 
is to doe something in that work, which I 
suppose must be extraordinary. I hope it 
will be as great perfection as the fine wax- 
work y* queen has, of nun’s work, of fruit 
and flowers, that her mother did put up for 
her, and now she has ’em both for her chapel 
and her rooms. I do not know whether they 
be the four seasons of the year, but they say 
they are done so well, that they that see ’em 
can hardly think ’em other than the real.’ ” 

Who can forget, after having once seen 
them, the recent productions of our lady wax 
flower-makers! How this simple material 
is fashioned into glorious imitative flowers is 
something to be admired and marvelled at. 
Wax faces we do not like: they are always 
—waxy ; but the soft texture of wax renders 
it well suited for imitating flowers. 

Wax flower-making has its literature. One 
authoress—in a smart little blue-covered, 
gilt-edged, hot-pressed, coloured-plated Royal 
Guide to Wax-Flower Modelling—tells her 
readers what they will have to procure, 
before they can become amateur artists in 
wax flowers. How that they must have 
white wax, yellow wax, orange wax, pink 
wax, and green wax ; that they must have 
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an ivory pin with a large head, two steel 
pins with china heads, about a dozen bottles 
of different coloured powders, an assort- 
ment of large and small brushes, saucers, 
and little slabs of white marble, green 
and white wire, scissors, and down, and 
smalt, and sepia, and lake; that the wax 
must be soft, dull on one side, and sufficiently 
opaque to need no painting on the wrong side 
or under side of a flower; that the large 
ivory pin is useful for the Victoria Regia, the 
water lily, and other royal flowers ; while the 
two smaller pins are of use for flowers of 
lesser magnitude ; that the cake colours are 
to be rubbed down with the coloured powders 
before using ; that the large white wire is to 
be used for the stems of dahlias and camel- 
lias, and such like flowers; the finer white 
wire to support the petals, and the green 
wire to make stems. The lady-artist then 
explains how to mix the colours and powders 
to produce the required tints ; how to use the 
curling-pins, and the scissors, and the brushes. 
And then she takes, one by one, the principal 
kinds of flowers, and describes the method of 
modelling them in wax—the crocus, the 
snowdrop, the primrose, the violet, the ane- 
mone, the tulip, the narcissus, the jonquil, the 
daisy, the wallflower, the rhododendron, the 
jasmine, the rose in a dozen or so of varieties, 
the carnation, the myrtle, the honeysuckle, 
the fuchsia, the forget-me-not, the geranium, 
the mignonette, the orange blossom, the lily, 
the dahlia, the camellia, the passion-flower, 
the hollyhock, the cactus—all pass in succes- 
sion under notice, and the means of imitating 
all are described. Let us see whether we can 
understand how to make a waxen snowdrop. 
“This charming pensive little flower should be 
prepared from double white wax. It consists 
of six petals, like its companion the crocus. 
The longest are left perfectly white, the others 
striped upon the inside with very light green 
paint ; and upon the opposite or exterior side 
of the petal is placed a triangular green spot, 
near the offend. Cuta fine green wire, three 
inches long ; cover it with a strip of light green 
wax, and affix to the end the stamina, cut 
from yellow wax. Place round these the 
striped petals, and those that are quite white 
immediately between ; finish off the same by 
placing .a little double green wax at the end 
of the flower, which forms the calyx; the 
flower-stem is then to be attached toa stronger 
stem: where they are united place a small 
sheath, cut from lemon wax, tinged round the 
edge with light green. The leaves are rather 
narrow, not so dark as the crocus, made from 
double wax. The head of the pin is merely 
rolled down the centre: they are attached a 
short way down the stem.” 

The largest flower yet modelled in wax is 
of course the magnificent Victoria Regia, that 
wonderful and peerless plant with the round 
table-top leaves ; but the largest groups mount 
to four or five feet in height ; and we have 
heard of mythic hundreds of pounds at which 
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such groups have been valued, and of glass 
shades to cover them which beat all other 
glass shades in existence hollow. 


AMONG THE SHALLOWS, 


We trust there may be found no Star- 
chamber matter in it, but we have a belief 
that justice sometimes runs aground among 
the Shallows. In spite of their lineage, de- 
scended as they all are from Robert Shallow, 
esquire, in the county of Gloster, justice of 
peace and coram—ay, and cust alorum—ay, 
and ratolorum, and gentleman born, who wrote 
himself armigero. 

When transportation was a ready punish- 
ment for all offenders there was odd-handed 
justice administered at quarter sessions, and 
in other high judicial places. There used to 
be a power given by the law to transport any 
one for larceny who had been once convicted 
of afelony. The power was one that required 
much tact and delicacy in the handling, and 
anything that requires tact and delicacy in 
the handling, it was natural to entrust to the 
keeping of the Shallow family, just as it 
might be natural for any man dealing exten- 
sively in glass and china to engage an 
elephant or bull as shop-walker. Such ani- 
mals would promptly call attention to the 
delicacy of the wares. 

So far as that last matter is concerned, we 
will take the part of elephant, and show 
some of the delicacies of the law. In the first 
place, it is well known that a true Shallow— 
honorary or stipendiary—must be terrible ; 
*tis in his blood ; rogues and particularly vaga- 
bonds—who are the worst kind of rogues— 
must tremble when he clears his throat. He 
knows that what is worth doing is worth 
doing well; he does not like half measures of 
punishment; seven years’ transportation is 
the lowest figure at which he can be said to 
do business with any degree of pleasure, and 
if a prisoner be rude, or should call Verges a 
pig, or fail in a just admiration of the court, 

is worship is ready to say another seven, 
make the term fourteen, and close the bar- 
gain. Thus Colonel Jebb informed the 
public in his report for eighteen hundred and 
tifty, that “ During the Jast ten years there 
has not been an average of more than ten or 
twelve persons sentenced to a longer period 
than two years’ imprisonment, and less than 
four hundred and fifty to two years and 
above one year; whereas the number sen- 
tenced to periods of seven years’ and ten 
years’ transportatation has varied from three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-one to 
two thousand two hundred and twenty-six.” 
Furthermore we may add, that by the tables 
of criminal offenders for the year last closed, 
it appears that only three persons were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for periods exceeding 
two years, and less than six hundred were im- 
prisoned for two years or between one and 
two. But there were two or three thousand 
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transported for from seven to ten years, and 
of those eight hundred and forty-seven were 
so sentenced for simple acts of larceny. So 
we see what sort of sentencing the Shallows 
used to relish, and the great sweep lately made 
upon the transportation system must, it is to 
be feared, leave them as disconsolate as an 
alderman after a waiter has run off with his 
unfinished callipash and callipee. 

Now, let us look under the surface, and 
ascertain if we can how justice is justified in 
these her ways. We take up an “ Abstract 
Return of Persons tried for Larceny at 
Courts of Quarter Sessions for the Counties 
of Berks, Dorset, Somerset, Southampton 
(including the Isle of Wight), Sussex, and 
Wiltshire, in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine.” Here we read that in 
the county of Berkshire four persons, for 
thefts to the amount of eighteen and six- 
pence, received transportation to the amount 
of eight-and-twenty years; that in Dorset- 
shire thirteen persons, for thefts to the 
amount of sixty-one shillings and sixpence, 
received transportation to the amount of one 
hundred and twelve years; that in Wiltshire 
seventeen persons, for thefts to the value of 
four naan and ninepence, received trans- 
portation to the amount of one hundred and 
thirty-two years; and again in Sussex eight 
persons, for thefts to the aggregate amount 
of fourteen shillings and sixpence, received 
transportation to the amount of sixty-two 


years, or the very great judicial bargain of 
four years and five months of eonvict-life for 
the small sum of one shilling. Taking four 
dozen cases out of this report, and reckoning 
them up, we find that twelve pounds nine 


shillings and a pennyworth of larceny got in 
exchange three hundred and seventy-six years 
of transportation. 

But we are still dealing in generalities. It 
is possible for a shilling to be stolen in a way 
that is more absolutely wicked than some 
other theft of fifty pounds. The robbers of 
the widow’s mite cannot be punished too 
severely. Down we come, therefore, to 
ap cases ; and, not to be partial, will quit 
the south, and travel north to Yorkshire 
for them, after we have turned a few more 
abstract facts out of the Abstract Report now 
in our hands. In Dorset, G. B. received ten 

’ transportation for a shilling, T. C. ten 
years’. In Wiltshire, W. N., convicted on two 
charges—one for stealing property worth two 
shillings, and the other for property worth 
three—received seven years for the two shil- 
lings and ten for the three; so that for five 
shillings he had seventeen years of the public 
hospitality. 

Now we will take a special note or two, 
and observe what kind of larcenies they are 
which have brought down these thunderbolts 
from the Joves enthroned at Quarter Sessions. 
At the Spring Sessions for the East Riding 
of Yorkshire last year, George Ingram was 
transported for ten years ; he had stolen five 
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pigeons. At the Midsummer Sessions of the 
same Riding, William Sanders was trang 
ported for ten years; finding a dead sheep, 
he had taken half of it. At the Norfolk 
Quarter Sessions for March eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, William Flood was trang. 
ported for ten years ; he had stolen a faggot, 
At the same Sessions James Whip was trans- 
ported for ten years, as a man who had re- 
ceived a coat, knowing it to be stolen, upon 
the sole evidence of the thief himself, who 
was the means of bringing him to justice. 

At the Liverpool Borough Sessions, James 
MacGovan effected a great bargain—the 
wares of justice were im his case in fact 
given away like so much bankrupt stock ; he 
obtained ten years’ transportation for the 
sum of threepence-halfpenny. 

At the Norfolk Quarter Sessions, last Mid- | 
summer, John Landimore for three successive | 
thefts of corn from the same owner, received | 
three successive sentences, and was trans- 
ported accordingly for the term of thirty | 
years. At the Leicester Borough Sessions 
last June, William Barrett got ten years for 
tenpence. On the part of the justices, if we | 
regard them as the shop-keepers of law, this | 
must be considered very reckless trading. | 

Then, too, it is not fair trading. The — 
same capes 4 Criminal Reports, out of whi 
we can pick forty-eight persons who had 
stolen, in all, less than thirteen pounds, and | 
were therefore transported for three hundred 
and seventy-six years, being on an average 
seven or eight years per man, supply us also 
with the cases of another set of forty-eight 
prisoners who had stolen thirty times as much, 
in all more than four hundred pounds, and 
whose aggregate punishment was the mere 
trifle of imprisonment for sixteen years, two 
months and three days, being on an average 
four or five months per man. All dependson 
the temper, or the stomach, or the greater or 
less degree of shallowness in the particular 
cousin Shallow who may, in each case, be the 
prevailing dignitary. 

We will not confine ourselves to generalities 
in making these comparisons. Let us take 
here again, some sample cases from the bushel 
ready to our hand, At the Dorset Quarter 
Sessions one November, a man, for a robbery 
of eighty pounds, was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. At the same Sessions, for the 
same offence at Midsummer, another man 
was sentenced to be transported for fourteen 
years. J. D. was then sentenced to six 
weeks’ imprisonment for stealing ten pounds ; 
but, at the Epiphany Sessions E. A., who stole 
ten pounds, was imprisoned for two years. 
Atthe Michaelmas Sessions, R. F., for stealing 

roperty worth threepence, was sentenced to 
imprisonment for one day, and §. B., an old 
man of seventy, for a theft of the same mag- 
nitude, was sentenced to imprisonment for one 
year with hard labour, 

At the Somerset Epiphany Sessions, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, W. H., for a three- 
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halfpenny theft was imprisoned for six 
months ; and, at the Michaelmas Adjourned 
Sessions, B. C. received precisely the same 
punishment for a robbery of thirty-seven 
ounds, 

At the Epiphany Sessions for Hampshire, 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, T. W. re- 
ceived, for twenty-three pounds, six months’ 
imprisonment, when J. G. got seven years of 
transportation for a shilling. We could con- 
tinue almost indefinitely these chronicles of 
the Shallow family. We stop because they 
are becoming tedious. It is right, however, 
before we turn to other and more sensible 
topics, to point out that the inequalities of 
punishment thus evident are not to be ac- 
counted for by any theory within the reach of 
ordinary logic. They have little, and gene- 
rally nothing to do with previous convic- 
tions or the merits of the cases. We will 
show this by one or two other samples for 
which we have only to dip our hands into 
the bag. 

At the Sussex Sessions, Midsummer eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-nine, 5S. H. was 
convicted upon three several charges for 
stealing property to the value of about 
eight pounds. He was sentenced to three 
days’ imprisonment; upon a fourth case, 
for robbery to the value of three pounds, 
being proved against him, he was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. But at the 
same Sessions, J. P. was sentenced for a theft 
of four shillings to one week’s imprisonment, 
and, upon the proving of a second case 
against him—a theft of one pound, twelve 
and ninepence—was transported for seven 
years. 

At the Norwich Assizes last July, John 
Brown, who had been previously convicted of 
felony, was indicted with three other persons 
on three separate charges for stealing wheat, 
the property of the same prosecutor. He 
was found guilty on each indictment and 
imprisoned for eighteen months. But at the 
Norfolk Quarter Sessions last June, John 
Landimore, before-mentioned, who had never 
before been convicted, was indicted with 
three others for the same offence in precisely 
the same way, and was transported for thirty 
years, 

‘We have quoted a sentence of ten years’ 
transportation for the theft of a faggot. 
The thief had certainly been once before 
convicted. But at the Woodbridge Summer 
Sessions, Thomas Longford was proved to 
have stolen two faggots and to have been 
once before convicted, yet was only impri- 
soned for six months; and at the East Kent 
Midsummer Sessions Thomas Longford, who 
stole three faggots and had been twice before 
convicted, had only a sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment. 

At the Norwich City Sessions last July, 
Thomas Cudden, for stealing one pig, was 
imprisoned for twelve months; when at the 
same sessions, six months before, Samuel 
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Brighton, who stole seven pigs, had only 
been imprisoned nine months, though he had 
been previously convicted of house-breaking 
and there had been recorded against him 
sentence of death. 

Two boys, sixteen years old, were sen- 
tenced at the last York Summer Assizes to 
transportation, one for fifteen and the other 
for twenty years, in punishment fora theft of 
six shillings and sixpence from the person. 
A month afterwards, at the Liverpool Assizes, 
L., D., B., P. and K. were found guilty of a 
serious burglary. L., D., B. and P. had been 
convicted previously for felonies. L. had 
been convicted before of burglary and suffered 
eighteen months’ imprisonment ; had also been 
convicted of felony on one other occasion, and 
six times again as a reputed thief. D. had 
been twice before found guilty of felony, and 
several times summarily convicted. P. had 
been twice convicted of felony, and once 
transported for ten years; also seven times 
summarily convicted. Punishments were 
distributed among them, varying from twelve 
months’ imprisonment to twelve years’ trans- 

rtation ; but not one of them had such a 

ae as that allowed to the two boys who 
got between them thirty-five years of trans- 
portation for a highway robbery of six-and- 
sixpence, 

It is not our matter that is now exhausted, 
but our patience. We must quit the Shallows. 
When we have found out how to paint lilies 
roses, we shall have learnt how to com- 
ment upon facts like these. 


ONLY AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Srce the nuisance of a three or four weeks’ 
quarantine has been abated, a run in Albania 
has been as natural to us of Corfu as a run 
in Wales may be to Londoners. It is twenty 
years since I first made a holiday trip on the 


mainland, with which I have since had occa- 


sion to become thoroughly familiar. Twenty 
years, however, do not dim the recollection of 
a merry holiday among the mountains, by a 
man who throughout life has been engaged, 
mostly, in climbing up and down an office 
stool. 

I then glided across the smooth water 
between Corfu and Albania with three young 
officers—middle-aged men now, not to say 
elderly—delighting in their escape from gar- 
rison routine. The wind failing us, we finally 
rowed in to the custom-house station of 
Sajades at the close of a long summer's day, 
and landed on the rough mole there provided. 
We were annoyed but little by official 
questioning, and as I had a note of introduc- 
tion to the chief custom-house functionary, 
he very politely offered to us the accommo- 
dation of his private rooms, and promised 
that horses and mules should be sent for and 
got ready,so that we might set out upon our 
trip at dawn. 

The custom-house building, seen, as we 
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saw it then, by torch-light, with the groups 
about it, made a pleasant scene. It was an 
upper story reared on columns, or say rather 

les, some of wood, some of stone, some 
of brick ; there was a ladder up to the front 
door, and under and about the house, lighted 
by torches and the rising moon, were scat- 
tered bales of goods, baggage, and merchan- 
dise of all sorts landed there or there awaiting 
embarkation. The ground was occupied too 
by the horses and the mules that brought the 
bales or that were to carry them away ; there 
were small heaps of fodder that the cattle 
were to eat, and on the heaps of fodder there 
lay ragged boys asleep, set there to watch 
the property. Their sleeping brought no 
loss upon the animals, who kept guard for 
themselves over their provender. Those 
Eastern horses use their teeth upon the 
slightest provocation, and their heels too, with 
considerable energy. I shall never forget how 
I was once seized about the ribs and bitten 
into by an Arab steed, as though he were 
a schoolboy biting at an apple; and on that 
night, as we threaded our way to the ladder, 
among watchful quadrupeds, one of my mili- 
tary friends was laid low by a kick, from the 
effects of which he suffered throughout the 
remainder of our journey. When we had 
mounted to the door and got into the build- 
ing, there was a great noise of talking sud- 
denly hushed, and under a cloud of the smoke 
that had risen, and was then rising from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pipes, we 
saw that number of Albanian muleteers and 
countrymen, in picturesque attire, all stop- 
ping in their talk to look at us. They were 
not all in one room, but every door being 
open, there was a quaint vista made, ex- 
tremely pleasant to the eye; the only sense, 
let me say, that received gratification. The 
men resumed their chattering in groups of 
six, ten, twelve, or sometimes twenty ; the 
noise was bewildering, and the air was thick 
with the stench of garlic, onions, and tobacco. 
We were conducted by the custom-house 
chief into his private office, where he showed 
us a spare corner which he placed at our 
disposal. Here, presently, we supped upon a 
fish that we had just seen taken from the sea, 
and a hen that had been fetched out of her 
first nap to grill upon a fire that we could see 
flaring on a patch of brickwork in the midst 
of an adjoining room. 

After supper we decamped, for we had 
made up our minds that it was better to 
sleep in our boat, under the summer moon- 
light, than lie under cover to be tortured. 
Every man of us was having his flesh torn 
by a thousand pincers. I had come prepared 
to put up with a moderate amount of suffer- 
ing from vermin, but I had not expected that 
only six hours after leaving Corfu, I should 
already be in danger of having my bones 
picked alive. We put our boat a little way 
from shore, and in the dusk of the night 
took off our clothes and shook them well 
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over the sea. In that way we got rid ot 
some of the tormentors that had clung to 
us, but there remained enough to make us 
wretched, 

One of our party being too tall to sleep 
comfortably, as the fourth man in the boat, 
bethought himself that he should lie more 
easily upon the deck of a large cutter that 
we saw by the moonlight anchored near us, 
We drew our boat under its stern, he got on 
board and lay down, then more at his ease, 
among the sleeping sailors. Our friend's 
heels, armed with adjutant’s spurs, into 
which, anticipating trouble from the vicious 
horses of Albania, he had fitted some enor- 
mous rowels, came often in contact with the 
bare legs of his neighbours. Some, well 
accustomed to nocturnal torture, winced in 
their sleep and thought no more of it, but 
two or three got up, rubbing their legs, to see 
whom they had got for a bedfellow. Our 
friend still shifting his position restlessly, was 
fast asleep and unconscious of the disturb- 
ance he was causing, till a sailor seeing one 
of his long spurs glittering near him in the 
moonlight, and too sleepy to distinguish what 
it was, laid hold of it and immediately began, 
thoroughly aroused, to roar out lustily, Ex- 
pecting nothing less than a ducking for our 
friend, I shouted out in explanation that he 
was an English officer who had not sleeping 
room on board our boat. An answer came 
to me from somebody who addressed me 
by name, asked after my wife and chil- 
dren, and told me that my friend should 
have a wide berth given him and welcome. 
The cutter belonged to the Turkish govern- 
ment. Who was my friend? He would 
not say; he went under a feigned name. 
On the next day, however, I should see and 
know him. 

Before dawn we were aroused by the sound 
of horses’ bells and the voice of our courier— 
we had inflicted on ourselves such an incum- 
brance—calling us to come and make our 
bargains. Then followed a scene of hurry 
and confusion, I, as a civilian, not clever in 
horseflesh, accepted the most vicious and un- 
gainly of the horses ; nevertheless, it turned 
out the most sure-footed and trusty beast in 
our whole cavalcade. I used the basta, or 
pack-saddle of the country; my friends had 
brought saddles of their own. That I had 
not done, bedause I knew that muleteers 
object to the strange saddles, partly because 
they consider them likely to hurt the backs 
of their animals, and chiefly because at the 
journey’s end the animals are left bare- 
backed ; and if they wish to go home with a 
return load they must purchase a new basta. 
Such considerations were all very well, but 
after my first experience of an Albanian 
saddle, I felt that I owed mercy to myself as 
well as to the muleteers. While packing upon 
my horse such things as would immediately 
be needed, my mysterious friend from the 
cutter touched my arm. He proved to be a 
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runaway Ionian convict who had joined the oa them for the “Tacticos”—the regular 
Turkish service asa sailor. Professing that | Albanian troops—then being organised. The 
I had twice done him great services, he| boy was a wag, and had a great deal to say 
desired, he said, to be grateful. I knew that| of his first visit to Corfu, where he had been, 
he meant simply to sponge upon me, and | above all things, shocked by the bare faces of 
was glad to send him away with a quarter | the ladies, and the bare knees of the Forty- 
dollar as I climbed the wall by which I was|second Royal Highlanders, at that time in 
to mount my charger. My weight upon his| our garrison. 
back excited him to wrath, and caused him} So we went on our way, good company 
instantly to kick most furiously ; in that way | together, till we came into the little village 
he soon made a clear space about him; and|of Monasteri, which I had seen for years 
then, starting off at full speed, charged down | from the esplanade of Corfu as a little speck 
furiously upon the rear of my companions, | upon the hills of the mainland. We English- 
Having overtaken their last horse, however,|men proceeded to the monastery itself, our 
he at once fell into marching pace, and| Turkish companions went to join friends in 
seemed to have made his mind up for a long| the village. Before we parted our soldiers 
and steady journey. had been endeavouring to suggest to them 
Albanian roads or paths are very tortuous, | a better way of carrying their muskets, which 
and so we twisted our way on, admiring the| would be easier to themselves and not so 
hill scenery, not sorry to see Corfu in the| dangerous to neighbours ; they were, how- 
distance with its two citadels, backed by its|ever, not to be instructed, and we, finding 
dark co foliage. As we were ee that advice was wasted, said to them jestingly 
up hill, one of our party presently discovered | that they might as well put hangings to 
that we were pursued by two horsemen. We| their bedsteads. They had only to stretch 
examined them through a spy-glass, and allja cloth over the four upright bayonets and 
agreed that they were strongly armed ;| each of them might ride in state under his 
although their arms seemed to be carried | canopy. 
about them in some very unusual manner.| We did not like our comrades, and gave 
They were certainly not in military trim. As} them the slip ; but they overtook us again in 
they were only two, though they were armed | the afternoon, filling us with consternation at 
outrageously, we did not fear them, and al-|the consequence of our advice. They had 
lowed the foremost presently to dash in| followed it to the letter. They thanked us 
among us—a great ey of fifteen—who | most heartily for the idea. e constant 
shouted, as he reached my horse’s rear:/jolting of the mules slackened the ropes by 
“Well, we have overtaken you at last! You| which the upright muskets were fixed to the 
might as well have let us know, and then we | saddles, and the whole fabric therefore, every 
could have all travelled together!” He was|now and then, came down with a run upon 
| dressed coarsely and dirtily as an Albanian | one or the other rider, extinguishing him for 
| servant, and was mounted on a splendid/a moment, and at the same time so frighten- 
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toit. His chief luggage consisted, however, 


of muskets with their bayonets attached, 
which he had contrived so to fix around his 
saddle, that they formed a chevaus de frise 
about him. Four of them he had contrived 
to fix upright, two before and two behind 
him, like the posts of a bedstead ; two pointed 
their bayonets over the horse’s shoulders and 
two over the crupper, so that his charger 
might have run into an enemy with pretty 
much the same effect as an old British chariot 
armed with its scythes. 

The youth was in a few minutes overtaken 
by his master, a stout respectable old Turk, 
completely winded. As soon as our new 
friends had breath enough they began to ask 


and compel every one who was in advance to 
leap sald and get clear of the bayonets. We 
did indeed receive now and then some 
awkward pricks, 

The rascal of a boy was perpetually taken 
with a desire to ask some question about 
Corfu for his master or himself, and in that 
ease always charged down upon me at full 
speed with his war-cry of Mr. Secretary—so 
he dubbed me. He used a nail as a goad, 
which he ran along his mule’s back when any 

uestion came into his head, and then he 
dated by every one, forcing all to clear the 
road before him in an instant, till he pushed 
up to me with his “ Mr. Secretary, why is 
such a thing so and so in Corfu?” I lost 
questions through our courier ; and, as I was | patience at last ; and, on one occasion, drawing 
the only one who understood his language, | into the ditch, let him rush by while I bor- 
the boy fastened himself to me. The old| rowed of one of our party a fine hunting-whip 
gentleman, he told me, was in the service of| with a long thong. Then I rode up to my 
Emir Pacha, governor of Albania, and because | Albanian—who, smothered in his panoply, 
it had been understood that the English|had stopped in the midst of a plain to 
government meant to sell the arms left by | readjust his bedstead—and, while he was so 
the French when the island was aarcuntedel | engaved, held forth to him upon the whipping 


| 
| mule, with a good deal of luggage attached | ing his mule that it would start off at full speed 


they had been to Corfu to inspect the goods | he should get if he came down again upon me 


and fetch a dozen muskets for the Pacha!in like manner. I heard him tell his master 
himself to examine. Very likely he would! what I had promised; and, for an hour he 
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remained quiet, but his self-control lasted no 
longer. We were descending a steep moun- 
tain path, only wide enough for one horseman, 
when I heard him thundering down after me 
with his cry of “ Mr. Secretary,” leaving me 
barely enough time to urge my horse to the 
degree of speed that would carry me down 
safe before him. At the bottom my horse of 
his own accord leaped over a ditch inte a 
little meadow, and my persecutor’s mule fol- 
lowed by instinct and alighted just before me. 
I at once began, im fulfilment of my pledge, 
to fan my young tormentor in the rear with 
the long hunting-whip ; he was not well pro- 
tected by his petticoat.of English calico, and 
as I chased him closely round the meadow I 
kept up my fanning rather mercilessly. His 
master rode by, roaring with laughter, and I; 
left him with his canopy about, his head, rub- 
bing himself very ruetully. 

He and his master went up to the village 
at which we were all to sleep, by a short path 
that was too steep for our more heavily laden | 
animals. My friends thought, that as our 
late companions would arrive before us, they 
would be revenged for my castigation of the | 
boy, by taking exclusive possession of such 
accommodation as the place would furnish. 
They did injustice to a Turk’s politeness. 
The old gentleman met us at the entrance to 
the village, and conducted us to a.spot where 
there was a house already being swept out 
for our reception ; fire was made, our chickens, 
eggs, milk, and whatever else we should desire, | 
had been already courteously sent for. Of 
course we invited the old Turk. to sup with 
us, and liked his company. I was afraid, 
however, that I should have lest all credit 
with him at supper time. We had two boxes 
matching one another, one of which contained 
sugar, the other salt. He pointed to the salt- 
box, and, as he was at the time eating an egg, 
I thought he wanted it, and held it open to 
him. He, taking it for sugar, put his fingers 
in and filled his mouth. The poor old fellow 
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was a bon vivant, and grimaced awfully, but 
allowed himself very soon to be assured that 
my mistake was not intentional. 

We retired after supper to our dormitory, 
a detached room on the ground floor, in 
which there had been a large fire lighted to 
drive out the mosquitoes. The heat being 
intense, we left the door open, and lay down 
on our Greek carpets. Not having slept 
much in our boat on the preceding night, we 
were soon making amends for the lost time ; 
but we could not have been long asleep before 
I, who happened to lie nearest to the door, 
was awakened by a series of violent pokes in 
the back. I started to my feet, and found 
that my enemy was a large pig who had just 
come to bed, and objected to my occupation 
of his chamber. The pig having been turned 
out, I lay down again, to be a second time 
awakened by a goat, who had also his objec- 
tions to my presence. The goat was strong, 
and forced me toa contest which awakened 


(Conducted by 
and amused my friends, who, when afterwards 
we all stripped at Janina before entering q 
vapour-bath, were very much surprised at the 
black marks of the goat’s horns upon my 
back and ribs. When I had turned out the 
goat I locked the door, bolted it, and disposed 
myself for a good rest. In half-an-hou:, how- 
ever, we were all of us awakened by an omi- 
nons noise of underground thunder twice or 
thrice repeated. Then the entire shed shook 
desperately, and the large flat stones with 
which the shed was roofed were brought rat- 
tling down about our ears, With no worse 
hurt than a few bruises we escaped instantly 
from the building, and finished our sleep on 
the grass of the garden in which we had 


supped.—It was only an earthquake. 


MINE INN. 


“Satu I not take mine ease in mine inn?” 


‘asked that portly, witty, but most immoral 


and unprincipled knight who misused the 
king’s press so—somethingably—in the matter 
of his charge of foot; and, whilom, was so 
staunch a supporter of the Boar’s Head 


| Tavern, in Eastcheap. Many men have taken 


their ease in their inn since the days of 
Sir John Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly. The 
meanest and the most famous have reposed in 
“mine inn ;” and millions of reckonings have 
been paid, and millions of inn-frequenters 
take their ease now in that great, quiet 
hostelry, the Grave. ” 

To the contemplative man, and to the lover 
of social antiquities, the subject of inns is 
associated with the pleasantest, the kindliest, 
the most genial, and the most elevated 
humanities. Our interest in inns is as old as 
Christianity itself; and, in one instance, our 
interest is mingled with awe and reverence 
and loving gratitude. The good Samaritan 
took the wounded man to an inn, and left there 
twopence for his subsistence ; and, to leave 
sacred for profane history, were there not 
inns in ancient Greece and Rome ? Were not 
the remains of inns discovered im the exca- 
vations of Pompeii? Can any of us forget 
Horace’s inn adventures in his journey to 
Brundusium ? In England, inns are full of 
interest from the earliest ages. The brightest 
landmarks of our literary history lie in inns. 
From the Tabard Inn in Southwark set forth 
that gallant company of Canterbury Pilgrims, 
whom Chaucer oy rendered famous to all 
ages. The knight and the pardoner, the 
cook and the wife of Bath : we can see them 
now, ambling, jingling, rustling in their quaint 
costume ; laughing and story-telling as the 
issue from the low portal of the old Tabar 
They shall not die, nor shall the pleasant 
memories of the Tabard and its fellow 
inns fade away while we have eyes to 
sean and pens to transmit the eulogies of 
Chaucer’s glorious verse and of Stothard’s 
pencil. 


The Boar’s Head in Eastcheap was 4 
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tavern ; but it must have been an inn like-| inveigled into marrying the landlady’s daugh- 


wise. Atleast Dame Quickly “let out beds ;” 
for did not Sir John board and lodge there ? 
Was it not in the dame’s dolphin chamber, 
by a sea-coal fire, that the knight sat while 
the placable landlady was essing his 
wounded head, broken by Prince Hal for 
likening his father, the King, to a singing 
man at Windsor? Was it not into that 
dolphin chamber that entered unto Mra, 
Quickly her gossip, the butcher’s wife, who 
came to borrow a mess of vinegar for her 
dish of prawns; whereupon Sir John did 
desire to eat some, and was told by his con- 
siderate hostess that they were ill for a green 
wound? Did he not in that same chamber 
bid the dame fetch him forty we How 
many score of times forty shillings had been 
borrowed there, I wonder? Was it not in 
aroom at the Boar’s Head that Sir John de- 

ted his merry, disreputable life. There 
e picked at the sheets, and babbled o’ green 
| fields, and there was but one way with him, 
for his nose was as sharp as a pen. Here 
he died, and I will wager that had even 
that stern chief justice (who was so hard 
upon the knight for his exeesses) read the 
exquisite account our Shakspeare has left 
us of Falstaff’s death, the solemn magis- 
| trate would have dropped one tear to the 
memory of that humorous, incorrigible, im- 
| mortal old sinner. 


Fat Jack had his country as well as his) 


| town inns. In the Garter Inn, at Windsor, 
| the glorious intrigue of the “ Merry Wives ” 
is chiefly conducted. Hither comes mine 
host of the Garter, and Master Brook, 
| jealous and mysterious, and Bardolph with 
his flaming nose, transformed into a decorous 
drawer, fetching in Sir John a cup of sack— 


“simple? No, with eggs.” Here was that| 


| notable quarrel between Falstaff and his 
| acolytes, touching the stolen fan and the 
fifteenpence the 
share, on the ground that he would not 
endanger his soul gratis. I dowbt if Sir John 
ever paid his reckoning at the Garter after 
his discomfiture, and he had begun to per- 
ceive that he had been made an ass. I doubt 
very much indeed whether mine host, jolly 
and joke-loving as he was, ever had the face 
| to present his little bill to the crest-fallen 
knight. 

Inns, as I have said, abound with literary 
and historical land-marks. Ben Jonson’s last 
comedy was called the New Inn. The first 
Protestant bishop (so Cathelics say) was 
consecrated at an mn—the Nag’s Head,’ in 
either Holborn or the Poultry. The ruin of 
King Charles the First was consummated in 
aninn. Old Hooker, the divine, coming to 
London to preach at Paul’s Cross, and alighting 
very wet and weary at an inn mostly resorted 
to by clergymen, was so kindly received by 
an artful landlady ; so coddled and cockered 
up with possets and warm toasts, that, being 
4 simple-minded, guileless man, he was easily 


knight received as _his| 


ter, an ignorant boor and.a shrew. The poor 
man went to the altar like a witless dolt to 
the correction of the stocks: to his correc- 
tion, indeed ; for his wife led him a dreadful 
life. One of his old pupils, a bishop’s son, 
visiting him afterwards in his country par- 
sonage, found him tending sheep with one 
hand and holding a Greek folio in the other ; 
and even from this employment he was called 
by his virago wife to rock the baby’s cradle ! 
Sir Bulwer Lytton has a pleasant reminiscence 
of poor Hooker’s married life in a scene in 
Pelham. 

Sir Walter Scott is great on inns at home 
and abroad. Julian Peveril’s despatches are 
stolen from him at an inn: the fearful tri- 
bunal of the Vehmgericht hold their sittings 
in some awful subterranean eave beneath a 
German inn. The first scene of Kenilworth is 
laid at an inn; the most amusing scene in 
Rob Roy takes place im the Clachan inn of 
Aberfoil. Then we have the roadside im, 
where the author of Waverley, in a white top 
coat and top boots appears so mysteriously, 
|and consumes so many beefsteaks: we have 
| the inn where Rob Roy, decently disguised as 
Campbell, forces his company on Morris; 
‘also, the inn for whieh Dick Tinto painted 
the sign: we have the inn of inns, which 
has immortalised the Tweedside village of 
Innerleithen, where Meg Dods holds her 
hosterial state, and bids defiance to com- 
|mercial travellers. I might multiply instances 
\of the lustre which the Great Wizard has 
| Shed over inns, at home and abroad, until you 
|and I were tired. 

There is scarcely a great work by a great 
writer, but I find some pleasant mention of 
“mine inn” therein. To the Hercules Pillars 
Squire Western sent his chaplain to fetch his 
| tobacco-box. At an inn did dear old Parson 
Adams fall into one of the most. dreadful of his 
dilemmas. Don Quixote and innsare insepa- 
rable: in an inn he was drubbed; in an inn 
he was tossed in a blanket. Gil Blas received 
many lessons of practical phil y in inns. 
In one did the sycophant praise him imordi- 
nately and devour his fish and his omelettes ; 
telling him afterwards never to place con- 
fidenee in any one who told him that he was 
the eighth wonder of the world. The first 
provincial letter of Pascal was written to a 
friend supposed to be lodging at an inn. The 
best French vaudeville I know (and from 
which our own Deaf as a Post is translated) 
is called L’ Auberge Pleine—The Full Inn, 
Sir John Suckling the poet died at an inn 
in France. His servant had robbed him and 
absconded, and his master, hastily pulling on 
his boots to pursue him, drew a rusty nail inte 
his foot ; the wound from which mortifying, 
Sir John Suckling died. At an ix at St. Omer 
Titus Oates hatched some of his subtlest 
plots and made some of his grandest Popish 
discoveries. The ‘inn adventures of the 
Chevalier de Grammont will not readily be 
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Beaumarchais, the famous author 


forgotten. 
of the Mariage de Figaro, was arrested at 
an inn in Vienna by order of Maria Theresa. 
To step centuries back, it was also in a Vien- 
nese inn that our Richard the Lion-hearted 
was discovered and captured by his perfidious 
enemy, the Duke of Austria. The author of 
Manon Lescaut died at an inn ; and in an inn 
= at least a private hotel) in Bond Street 
ied Laurence Sterne. It was his wish to die 
so, tended by the hands of strangers, and his 
wish was accomplished to the letter. He had 
himself in his works helped to immortalise 
“mine inn.” At the village inn lay sick to 
death Lieutenant Lefevre: there he was 
tended by his son ; from that inn, and truly, 
staunch Corporal Trim declared that he would 
never march again ; from that inn my Uncle 
Toby vowed that he should march. And 
the man who could write the story of Lefevre 
could be a sensualist, and wish to die at an 
inn, untended and uncared for by friends and 
relatives, and could, and did die so. 

“Tn the worst inn’s worst room ”—you 
know the rest—died the great George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. He had out- 
lived his fame, his health, his fortune and his 
friends, and expired miserably at the house 
of a tenant at Kirby Moorside in Yorkshire. 
The deathless lines of Pope still place before 
us vividly the wretched apartment, half hung 
with mats, the plaster walls, the flock bed 
repaired with straw, the tape-tied curtains, 
the diamond George dangling from the bed 
where tawdry yellow vied with dirty red. 

Verily inns have their moralities as well as 
their humours. While the glasses jingle, and 
toasts and healths are drunk, and the song 
circulates in the parlour, mortality is putting 
on immortality above stairs, clay is return- 
ing to clay, dust to dust, ashes to ashes, 
Georges and Garters, stars and ribbons, 
pomps and vanities, all sinking quietly into 
nothingness ; there is nothing but a dead man 
in number three, and the undertaker must be 
sent for, and business will be rather dull above 
and brisk below until the gentleman in number 
three is buried. Do you remember that curious 
story in one of Theodore Hook’s novels of 
the dead young lady in the inn bedroom? 
There is a whole history of inn philosophy in 
that. Wesing and rejoice: hot meats are 
brought in and out, and presently there drives 
up to the door a hearse, and something is 
brought down the stairs—the same stairs we 
have so often mounted to the club-room ; the 
mourners hide their faces in their white 

ocket-handkerchiefs ; the mutes take their 
ast drain of gin or porter ; the “ black job” 
(as the crazy Lord Portsmouth used to call a 
uneral) moves slowly off ; the traveller who 
had put up at that inn sick and had died 
there, is borne off on that journey from 
which no traveller returns ; the windows are 
thrown up, the shutters opened, number 
three is dusted and arranged for, peradven- 
ture, wedding guests, and the inn resumes 
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‘the current of its existence. 
and such is life. 

I have been so prolix about famous men 
who have, by their lives and writings, cast 
{immortality upon inns that—not forgetting I 
have as yet omitted to notice how many good 
writers of our own time have been eloquent 
upon inns—we are not, with impunity, to 
forget the many excellent inns as excellently 
depicted in the novels of the author of 
Pelham. There is a certain Slaughters, an 
inn for military gentlemen ; also a Bootjack 
Hotel ; also a villanous thieves’ inn, wha 
one Corporal Brock and an Irish gentleman 
have a difficulty with Mrs, Catherine Hayes; 
all of which inns are artistically described in 
the best style of inn lore by a certain author, 
who may as well be nameless here, inasmuch 
as everybody knows him and his writings, 
And that famous scribe Washington Irving, 
has he not discoursed delightfully of inns in 
Flanders, to which bold dragoons resorted ; 
of inns in England, notably at Stratford-on- 
Avon ; and of a never-to-be-forgotten inn, in 
rainy weather, where there was a Stout 
Gentleman ? Inns are not without their 
white days, their chronicles of royal and 
noble authors, From Apuleius in the Golden 
Ass to the editor of the Times in his yester- 
day’s leaders, the wisest and most solemn 
big-wigs of literature have not thought 
inns (for praise or blame) beneath their 
notice. 

It is not my intention in this present paper 
to enter upon the subject of hotels ; the 
younger yet aristocratic brothers of inns, 
Touching hotel life, hotel charges, and hotel 
character, I have, saving your excellencies’ 
permission, acquired a considerable amount 
of experience and information ; but as the 
quarrel between travellers and hosts is a 
very pretty quarrel as it stands, I shall not 
meddle in it. Meantime I would commend 
to you the consideration of inns. “ Mine 
inn” is rapidly becoming an institution of 
the past ; it will soon be numbered amon 
the things departed. The roadside inn, an 
the coaching inn, should have disappeared 
with post-chaises and fast stage coaches, 
They still linger on ; but they are daily being 
pushed from their stools by Railway Hotels, 
Terminus Taverns, and Locomotive Coffee- 
houses. They will soon have to say with the 
Latin Accidence, eramus—we were. 


Such are inng 
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